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GERMAN  INFLUENCE  ON  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND 
THOUGHT  IN  AMERICA  DURING  THE 
COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

Part  I. 

To  the  student  of  history,  who  interprets  that  term  to 
mean  ideas  as  much  as  events,  who  believes  with  Lord 
Acton,  that  that  science  derives  its  best  virtue  from  regions 
beyond  the  sphere  of  state,  American  civilization  to-day 
offers  not  only  much  tempting  material  for  speculation,  but 
even  more  food  for  sober  reflection.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  one  of  development  and  expansion  mainly  along 
lines  which  already  existed  in  the  colonial  period  or  were 
marked  out  at  the  foundation  of  the  national  government. 
Our  political  system,  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the 
nation,  is  but  the  natural  growth  and  adaptation  of  the 
institutions  of  English  common  law  and  has  undergone  no 
serious  modification  from  the  influence  of  that  stream  of 
foreign  immigration  which  has  flowed  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly into  the  United  States  since  the  early  twenties.  The 
English  language,  with  all  that  it  means  for  civilization,  has 
maintained  its  ascendency,  and  the  first  generation  of  chil- 
dren, springing  from  foreign-born  parents,  have,  as  a rule, 
adopted  that  tongue  without  a struggle.  The  evangelical 
type  of  Protestant  Christianity,  which  traces  its  origin  back 
to  the  Great  Awakening  of  1740,  was  for  over  a century 
certainly  the  most  potent  element  in  American  culture.  It 
was  this  spiritual  force,  more  than  any  other,  which  kept 
even  pace  with  the  march  of  civilization  toward  the  West, 
dotted  the  country  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Pacific  with 
denominational  colleges  and  ably  maintained  its  position  of 
social  leadership  in  all  humanitarian  and  philanthropic  en- 
terprises for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  nation.  And  finally,  the  ideal  of  liberal 
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culture  in  education,  which  came  into  being  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  successor  to  the  older 
classical  training  for  theological  ends,  may  be  said  to  have 
dominated  our  institutions  of  learning  until  about  the  year 
1875.  For  it  was  not  until  this  period  that  the  growth  of 
scientific  schools,  which  had  been  founded  first  about  1850, 
began  to  assume  formidable  proportions  and  to  exert  a 
modifying  influence  on  the  traditional  course  of  study. 

In  contrast  to  the  nineteenth,  the  twentieth  century  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  change  and  transition.  On  all  sides  signs 
of  departure  from  the  traditions  of  the  past  are  visible. 
Everywhere  unsolved  problems  are  emerging  and  unsettled 
conflicts  growing  more  intense.  The  flood  of  foreign  immi- 
grants, that  still  continues  to  pour  into  our  land,  forebodes 
a serious  modification,  if  not  a transformation,  in  the  racial 
character  of  our  people.  In  our  industrial  system  the  reac- 
tion from  the  unfettered  individualism  and  free  competition 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  led  to  that 
vast  combination  of  capital  which  has  had  such  a corrupting 
influence  on  public  life  and  whose  regulation  is  now  taxing 
the  best  efforts  of  our  legislators.  This  in  turn  has  called 
forth  the  organization  of  labor,  and  the  consequent  con- 
flict between  labor  and  capital  has  given  a powerful  impulse 
to  that  socialistic  movement  which  is  manifesting  itself  in 
the  agitation  for  the  public  ownership  of  utilities  in  our 
large  municipalities. 

Parallel  to  these  transitions  in  the  industrial  and  social 
sphere,  changes  equally  significant  are  being  accomplished 
in  the  realm  of  culture.  Not  only  has  modern  science 
vastly  widened  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  but 
the  modern  scientific  spirit  has  also  pervaded  the  older 
branches  of  intellectual  pursuit.  In  religion  the  center  of 
gravity  seems  to  have  shifted  from  speculation  about  the 
life  to  come  to  amelioration  of  the  life  here.  While  the 
Church  has  been  making  unparalleled  efforts  along  charit- 
able and  humanitarian  lines,  the  so-called  higher  criticism 
has  been  at  work  seriously  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 
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old  theology.  Nay,  so  fierce  have  become  the  assaults  of 
critical  rationalism  on  the  fundamental  theistic  conceptions 
themselves  that  the  twentieth  century  bids  fair  to  become 
the  great  battleground  between  faith  and  knowledge,  theol- 
ogy and  science,  idealism  and  materialism.  Education,  the 
slowest  of  all  cultural  forces  to  change,  has  undergone  sim- 
ilar transformations.  In  many  quarters  the  old  landmarks 
have  been  swept  almost  entirely  away.  For  the  old  ideal 
of  culture  with  its  fixed  course  of  study  has  been  substituted 
the  ideal  of  social  efficiency,  with  its  more  or  less  restricted 
elective  system.  The  development  of  the  physical  sciences 
has  led  to  the  marvellous  growth  of  technical  schools  and  all 
our  larger  institutions  have  been  forced  to  establish  post- 
graduate departments  in  which  original  research  is  encour- 
aged in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a more  complex  and 
heterogeneous  civilization.  And  lastly  in  the  realm  of  let- 
ters, signs  of  a transition  are  not  lacking.  The  great  repre- 
sentatives of  that  older  interpretation  of  life  which  held  to 
individual  responsibility  in  ethics,  regarded  man  as  the 
maker  of  events  and  clung  to  the  poetic  forms  developed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance,  have  all  passed  away. 
In  their  stead  a new  generation  has  sprung  up  which,  in 
problem  novels  and  problem  plays,  seeks  to  interpret  life  in 
terms  of  heredity  and  environment,  lays  exclusive  emphasis 
on  characterization  and  situation  and  in  its  search  for  a new 
form  in  which  to  embody  its  new  ideal,  boldly  asserts  that 
classical  absolutism  has  been  overthrown  forever.  While  it 
may  be  freely  acknowledged  that  no  member  of  the  new 
school  compares  in  literary  stature  with  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  old,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a time  of 
shifting  social  conditions  and  unstable  ethical  conviction  is 
never  conducive  to  the  production  of  great  literature.  With 
all  their  shortcomings,  the  new  novel  and  new  drama  are 
permeated  with  deep  moral  earnestness  and  show  an  intense 
sympathy  with  the  masses  in  their  struggle  for  social  and 
intellectual  improvement.  Literature  seems  to  be  changing 
from  an  aristocratic  to  a democratic  type.  And  wrapped 
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up  within  these  studies  in  sombre  drab  and  gray  may  lie  the 
germs  of  the  poetry  of  the  future. 

Now  all  these  changes,  problems  and  conflicts  should  not 
be  made  subjects  of  vain  regret  and  fruitless  pessimism. 
They  have  all  emerged  as  the  necessary  results  of  expansion 
and  development.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  are  the  very 
conditiones  sine  qnibus  non  of  national  progress.  In  these 
cosmopolitan  days  of  unrestricted  communication  and  inter- 
course they  but  emphasize  the  old  truth  more  than  ever,  that 
each  succeeding  generation  must  conquer  life  anew.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  reckless  to  assert  that  all  these 
transitions  and  transformations  are  for  good.  But  in  our 
attitude  toward  them  we  dare  not  be  determined  by  tradi- 
tional considerations  alone.  Since  the  United  States  has 
attained  the  dignity  of  a world-power,  with  all  the  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities  that  such  a position  involves,  there 
is  need,  as  never  before,  of  a dispassionate  study  of  the 
forces  which  are  exercising  this  transforming  influence  on 
our  social,  educational  and  religious  ideals.  Only  thus  can 
we  hope  to  understand  their  meaning,  to  estimate  their 
power  and  to  gain  some  standard  by  which  their  quality  and 
character  may  be  fairly  judged  and  appreciated. 

With  this  end  in  view  we  propose  in  the  following  pages 
to  trace  the  history  of  a set  of  forces,  which,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  has  become  the  most  conspicuous,  if 
not  the  most  potent  influences,  in  determining  the  character 
of  American  culture.  These  forces  may  be  summed  up 
under  the  name  German  influence.  In  the  form  of  immigra- 
tion it  has  made  the  largest  single  contribution  to  our  popu- 
lation. German  blood  is,  therefore,  bound  to  be  a very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  a distinctly  Amer- 
ican physical  and  intellectual  type.  As  a result  of  this  immi- 
gration, a i no¥^ooeteoiflK*ioal  organisation,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  has  been  making  gigantic  strides  forward  in  the 
Middle  West.  Its  number  of  communicants  already  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  various  Presbyterian  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  Lutheranism  is,  therefore,  no  longer  an 
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element  to  be  easily  absorbed  by  other  churches,  but  one 
likely  to  leave  a deep  impression  on  the  religious  character 
of  our  people.  In  the  educational  sphere  it  is  German  in- 
fluence again  which,  more  than  any  other  factor,  has  trans- 
formed the  old  American  college  into  the  new  American 
university,  a type  whose  form  and  spirit  have  been  largely 
determined  by  the  state  institutions  of  the  Middle  West. 
Not  only  are  most  of  our  professors  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to-day  German  trained,  but  the  methods 
employed,  as  well  as  the  results  communicated  in  theology, 
philosophy,  history  and  the  sciences  are  largely  the  products 
of  German  thought  and  research.  In  literature  itself,  the 
influence  of  the  contemporary  German  drama  is  already 
making  itself  felt,  and  finally,  that  all  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  musical  art,  is  due  to  German  inspiration  and 
German  methods  is  a fact  too  obvious  to  need  further 
comment. 

According  to  the  last  census,  there  had  come  to  the  United 
States  between  the  years  1821  and  19001  over  five  million 
emigrants  from  Germany.  During  the  same  period  3,024,- 
222  English  and  3,871,255  Irish  emigrants  came  to  our 
shores.  Whatever  moulding  influence  our  English  political 
system  and  the  English  language  may  exercise,  these  figures 
at  once  dispel  the  illusion  that  the  American  people  is  Anglo- 
Saxon  so  far  as  blood  and  temperament  is  concerned.  A 
conservative  estimate2  shows  that  certainly  one-third  and 
more  probably,  owing  to  the  great  fecundity  of  the  German 
marriage,  one-half  of  our  population  is  of  German  descent. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts,  is  not  the  assertion  that  German 
influences  are  altering  the  racial  character  of  our  people 
quite  justified?  Will  the  Anglo-Saxon  racial  type  be  strong 
enough  to  maintain  itself  against  the  Celt  and  the  German, 
not  to  mention  the  great  influx  from  the  Latin  races  which 

1 Emigration  did  not  set  in  strongly  until  after  the  war  of  1812.  Pre- 
vious to  1821  no  official  statistics  in  regard  to  immigration  are  to  be  had. 

2 Julius  Goebel:  Das  Deutschthum  in  den  V ereinigten  Staaten  von 
Nord-Amerika.  Miinchen,  1904. 
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has  come  to  the  United  States  within  the  last  decade?  Or 
is  history  only  repeating  itself  and  are  the  German  genius 
with  its  steadiness  and  fidelity  to  nature,  the  Celtic  genius 
with  its  sentiment,  grace,  charm  and  spirituality,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genius  with  its  talent  for  affairs,  again  to 
commingle  and  produce  a type,  as  Matthew  Arnold* 3  thinks 
they  have  done  in  England,  which  shall  make  American 
institutions  and  American  civilization  the  dominant  forces 
in  the  progress  of  the  world?  These  are  questions  upon 
which  ethnologists  may  speculate  but  which  time  alone  can 
answer.  Herbert  Spencer  would  tell  us  that  the  German, 
the  Celt  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  not  races  too  divergent 
in  character  to  mingle  harmoniously.  In  the  process  of 
Americanization,  their  commingling  will  cause  no  deteri- 
oration in  the  racial  character  of  our  people.  But  in  any 
case,  we  may  feel  sure  that  German  idealism,  German  con- 
scientiousness, German  emotionalism  and  German  love  of 
music  will  not  be  eliminated  without  leaving  marked  traces 
on  the  American  culture  of  the  future. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  Lutheranism  in  the  Middle 
West  is  another  cultural  element  which  merits  consideration. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  direct  result  of  immigration.  But 
as  the  English  language  gradually  supplants  the  German, 
the  Swedish,  and  the  Danish,  this  church  will  undoubtedly 
become  a more  and  more  powerful  factor  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation.  While  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany 
has  abdicated  its  position  of  social  leadership4  in  favor  of 
art,  music  and  the  drama  and,  as  a result,  has  sunk  into  the 
position  of  a mere  repository  for  a creed,  Lutheranism  in 
America  has  expanded  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  the 
city  of  Chicago  there  are  as  many  communicants  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  as  in  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian  and 

8 Compare  his  suggestive  essay : Celtic  Literature,  particularly  Chaps. 

IV.  and  V. 

4 During  the  decade  1895-1905  the  number  of  Protestant  theological 
students  at  the  German  Universities  has  decreased  fifty  per  cent,  from 
4347  to  2186.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  Catholic  theo- 
logical students  has  increased  from  1079  to  1680. 
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Methodist  combined.5  In  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 

Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis  the  Lutheran  Church 
stands  first.  To-day  the  total  number  of  communicants  in  , __ t, 

the  United  States  is  1,789,766,°  giving  it  fourth  place  in 
rank  as  a religious  power.  While  this  church  has  a very  ~ 1,  9 iTQ/  64  C . 
loose  organization  and  no  fewer  than  seventeen  varieties 
of  Lutherans  can  be  counted,  yet  its  significance  as  a cul- 
tural and  religious  factor  should  not  be  overlooked.  If 
German  science  tends  to  reduce  the  world  to  matter  and 
motion,  if  German  higher  criticism  has  shaken  man’s  con- 
fidence in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  German  critical 
rationalism  his  reliance  on  philosophy,  here  at  least,  is  a 
German  influence  which  will  tend  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of 
man’s  spiritual  calling  and  eternal  destiny.  Among  the 
masses  in  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West  it  will  serve  as  a 
powerful  check  upon  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  day. 

While  its  great  mission  is  at  present  to  safeguard  the  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  immigrant  against  the  tendency 
toward  indifference  and  barbarism,  which  always  besets 
migration  from  an  old  to  a new  environment,  yet  it  may 
have  a larger  part  to  play  in  the  religious  life  of  the  future, 
if  the  present  drift  toward  Episcopalianism  is  a trustworthy 
sign  of  the  times.  It  was  Joubert  who  remarked  that  the 
austere  sects  excite  the  most  enthusiasm  at  first,  but  the 
temperate  sects  have  always  been  the  most  enduring.  With 
its  elastic  theology,  its  less  austere  attitude  toward  the  joys 
of  life,  its  elaborate  ritual  and  use  of  music,  the  Lutheran 
Church  will  have  a powerful  attraction  for  those  who  lay 
little  emphasis  on  the  logical  formulation  of  creeds  but  much 

5 Compare : Henry  Eyster  Jacobs : A History  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States.  New  York  1893,  pp.  446-447. 

0The  statistics  gathered  by  H.  K.  Carroll  for  the  Christian  Advocate 
(1905)  are  as  follows: 


Baptists 

• • 5,150,185 

Moravians  

16,327 

Catholic 

..  10,233,824 

Presbyterians  . . 

1,687,697 

Congregationalists . . . 

667,951 

Prot.  Episcopal  . 

807,924 

Lutherans 

. . 1,789,766 

Schwenkfelders  . 

600 

Mennonites 

Methodists 

6o,953 
. . 6,256,738 

Unitarians  

71,000 
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on  the  aesthetic  and  emotional  in  worship.  And  if  there  be 
any  nisus  among  the  American  sects  toward  a visible  eccle- 
siastical unity,  as  the  counterpart  of  the  Church  one  and 
invisible,  the  affinity  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Episco- 
pal organizations  would  make  them  the  most  natural  allies. 
As  early  as  1750  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  began 
to  absorb  the  Swedish  Lutheran  congregations  in  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  1761  the  Bishop  of  London,  induced 
by  the  impending  change  in  language  in  Pennsylvania  from 
the  German  to  the  English,  proposed7  that  the  Episcopal 
and  Lutheran  churches  in  America  be  united.  Future  gen- 
erations may  witness  the  consummation  of  some  such  plan. 

The  beginning  of  German  influence  on  our  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  dates  back  to  1837,  the  year  in  which  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  founded  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. This  was  the  first  of  those  State  universities  in  the 
West  which  are  avowedly  fashioned  after  the  German  model. 
From  the  beginning,  these  institutions  were  designed  to 
form  the  capstone  of  a State  system  of  education.  They 
were  equipped  with  three  of  the  traditional  four  faculties. 
In  their  organization  no  distinction  was  made  between  the 
school  of  arts  and  the  school  of  sciences.  Depending  upon 
the  State  for  support,  their  courses  of  study  have  been 
promptly  adapted  to  the  demands  of  public  opinion.  As  a 
consequence,  they  have  aimed  at  social  efficiency  rather  than 
culture  in  education,  and  lay  the  chief  emphasis  on  those 
courses  which  will  render  the  student  most  useful  to  society 
and  the  State.  But  not  merely  in  their  external  character 
do  they  show  a closer  kinship  with  the  German  than  the 
English  university  type.  Their  faculties  are  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  original  research  and  have  become  the  most 
ardent  champions  of  the  methods  of  scientific  classification 
and  generalization.  While  these  State  universities  undoubt- 
edly lack  some  of  the  humanizing  traditions  from  the  colo- 
nial period,  which  still  cling  to  the  older  institutions  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  yet  their  transforming  influence  as 


7 H.  E.  Jacobs,  ibid.,  p.  280  ff. 
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educational  factors  cannot  be  gainsaid.  When  we  recall 
that  no  fewer  than  ten  State  universities  exist  to-day,  with 
a registration8  ranging  from  1377  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana  to  4521  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  that 
in  1868  Cornell  University  was  established  with  the  same 
ideal  of  public  utility  as  the  State  universities,  that  Harvard 
in  the  early  seventies  began  those  reforms  which  have  ended 
in  a free  elective  system,  to  be  followed  in  1876  by  the 
foundation  of  Johns  Hopkins,  an  institution  expressly  for 
advanced  work,  and  that,  finally,  Yale  in  1900  was  com- 
pelled to  take  a long  step  in  the  same  direction,  we  cannot 
escape  the  inference  that  it  is  the  State  institutions  of  the 
West  that  have  fixed  the  American  university  type,  and  that 
this  type,  German  in  form  as  well  as  spirit,  is  the  one  best 
suited  to  the  democratic  genius  of  the  American  people  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  predominance  of  the  contemporary  German  drama 
on  the  American  stage  is  another  sign  of  the  influence  which 
German  thought  is  exercising  on  American  culture.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  dramas  of  Sudermann,  Hauptmann 
and  Halbe,  in  English  versions,  have  entirely  supplanted  the 
French  society  plays  which  for  two  decades  or  more  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  As  a recent  his- 
torian9 of  German  literature  observes,  these  dramas  “deal 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  conflicts  in  modern  German 
social  life,  the  struggle  between  monarchy  and  democracy, 

8 For  statistics  of  registration  at  the  American  universities  during 
the  last  five  years,  see:  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  University  Registration 
Statistics  in  Science,  Dec.  8,  1905.  Prof.  Tombo’s  remarks  are  valuable 
as  many  misleading  tables  have  been  published  in  various  newspapers. 
The  author  of  the  present  paper  does  not  wish  the  inference  drawn  that 
he  lays  undue  weight  on  mere  figures.  The  equipment  of  a university, 
the  personelle  of  its  instructors,  the  standard  of  scholarship  it  main- 
tains are  all  factors  to  be  considered.  However,  several  of  the  State 
universities  have  a splendid  equipment,  among  their  professors  are  to 
be  found  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars,  jurists  and  scientists  of 
the  country,  and  during  the  last  five  years  several  of  them  have  raised 
their  standards  at  the  cost  of  a decrease  in  registration. 

9 Kuno  Francke:  A History  of  German  Literature,  6th  ed.  New 
York.  1905. 
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between  society  and  the  individual,  between  the  Church  and 
free  thought,  between  industrialism  and  humanity,  between 
materialism  and  idealism.”  The  authors  of  them  “are 
steeped  in  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche,  they  sympathize  with  the 
revolt  of  the  masses  against  autocratic  and  plutocratic  class 
rule ; with  the  rebellion  of  the  individual  against  the  soulless 
conventions  of  society,  etc.”  The  significance  of  this  Ger- 
man drama  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  adapt 
poetry  to  modern  ideas  of  social  evolution.  A new  dramatic 
form  is  sought  in  which  to  embody  these  new  ideas.  Accord- 
ing to  the  teachings  of  Richard  Wagner,  this  drama  is  to 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  highest  moral  agencies  in  the 
world  with  the  interpretation  and  sanctification  of  life  as  its 
supreme  mission.  This  new  school  does  not  consider  it  the 
function  of  poetry  to  solve  social  problems.  Its  office  is,  at 
most,  to  hold  up  social  ideals.  Now,  whether  or  no,  we 
agree  with  Francke  that  the  German  drama  of  the  last 
decade  has  helped  “to  raise  the  social  strife  to  a higher 
level  and  to  make  it,  instead  of  an  instrument  of  destruction, 
an  instrument  of  progress  and  human  happiness,”  its  popu- 
larity is  not  the  least  of  the  signs  how  keenly  the  new  gen- 
eration in  Germany  feels  the  insufficiency  of  the  ideals  held 
up  in  the  Latinized  drama  of  Lessing  and  Schiller.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit,  the  classicism  of 
the  Renaissance  is  slowly  losing  its  sway  over  contemporary 
culture. 

What  the  future  of  this  drama  will  be  in  America  it  would 
be  rash  to  predict.  In  England  its  spirit  already  pervades 
the  work  of  that  arch-iconoclast,  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
And  here  in  New  York,  just  a short  while  ago,  one  of  our 
most  recent  successful  playwrights,  Charles  Klein,10  gave 
utterance  to  the  dictum  first  pronounced  by  Frederich  Heb- 
bel,  from  whom  Ibsen  drew  his  first  inspiration,  that  the 
drama  must  always  concern  itself  with  the  problematic,  for 
that  which  is  solved  has  no  more  need  of  the  dramatist  than 
a healthy  man  of  a physician.  Like  all  the  members  of  this 


10  In  the  New  York  Sun,  Sunday,  March  4th,  1906. 
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school,  Klein  finds  the  chief  difficulty  in  characterization, 
i.  e.y  in  the  presentation  of  the  problematic  in  its  psychologi- 
cal development.  Whether  Klein  will  find  imitators  and 
inaugurate  a new  literary  movement  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  if  America  is  to  pass  through  the  same  social  conflicts 
that  agitate  Europe,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  new  problem 
play  will  find  a favorable  environment  on  American  soil 
also. 

The  strong  admixture  of  German  blood  in  the  national 
veins,  the  prominent  part  which  Lutheranism  is  playing  in 
our  religious  life,  the  influence  of  German  ideals  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  leading  position  of  the  German  drama  in  the 
attempt  to  put  a new  poetic  construction  upon  human  life, 
all  furnish  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  German  elements 
in  our  civilization  have  ceased  to  be  mere  materials  for 
Anglo-Saxon  assimilation  and  have  become  instead  the 
transforming  forces  in  our  culture,  which  may  lead  ulti- 
mately to  a new  racial  type,  to  a serious  modification  in  the 
character  of  American  Christianity,  to  a new  national  type 
of  university  and  to  a new  poetic  interpretation  of  human 
life.  But  whatever  the  outcome  may  be,  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans cannot  afford  to  be  blind  to  the  facts.  German  influ- 
ences in  American  life  have  reached  the  point  where  they 
warrant  a careful  study.  While  the  phases  just  mentioned 
are  obvious  to  all  who  have  given  the  subject  any  consid- 
eration, the  share  which  German  elements  have  had  in 
moulding  American  thought  and  civilization  in  the  past 
are  not  so  well  known,  and  it  is  with  these  in  particular  that 
the  present  investigation  has  to  do. 

A survey  of  the  course  which  American  culture  followed 
previous  to  the  year  187611  reveals  traces  of  two  pretty  well- 
defined  currents  of  German  influence.  The  first  came  to 
us  by  way  of  England  and  was  decidedly  religious  in  char- 
acter, more  particularly  emotionally  religious.  John  and 

11  The  centennial  year,  in  which  Johns  Hopkins  University  was 
founded,  may  be  taken  as  a convenient  land-mark  from  which  to  reckon 
the  setting  in  of  the  flood-tide  of  German  influence,  just  considered. 
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Charles  Wesley  were  its  chief  representatives  in  England, 
and  that  roving  revivalist,  George  Whitefield,  was  the  me- 
dium through  which  it  was  communicated  to  the  American 
people  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Awakening,  in  the  year  1740. 
Impulses  fostered  by  the  spirit  of  German  Pietism  resulted 
in  a more  individualistic  and  emotional  type  of  religion, 
which  found  expression  in  its  subjective  side  in  a new 
hymnody  and  on  its  objective  in  the  beginning  of  philan- 
thropic enterprises  such  as  orphan  schools. 

The  second  current  was  of  a scholarly,  philosophic  and 
literary  character.  It  began  with  the  advent  of  American 
students  at  the  German  universities,  about  1820,  and  reached 
its  climax  between  1840  and  1850.  The  treasures  of  Ger- 
man scholarship  were  opened  to  American  students  for  the 
first  time  and  under  the  leadership  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  supported  later  by  Princeton,  this  led  to  the 
reform  of  Biblical  exegesis  in  America.  At  Cambridge  its 
philosophical  and  literary  aspects  were  more  in  the  ascend- 
ant. There,  the  idealism  of  Fichte  and  the  faith  philosophy 
of  Jacobi  seized  the  younger  generation  of  Unitarians  and 
culminated  in  what  is  known  as  the  transcendental  school  of 
philosophy.  This  philosophy,  in  turn,  dominated  the  theo- 
logical thinking  of  such  men  as  Emerson,  Parker,  Ripley 
and  F.  H.  Hedges,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
bringing  about  the  Renaissance  of  American  poetry.  An 
after  effect  of  this  same  current  may  be  traced  in  the  so- 
called  Mercersburg  theology  of  Drs.  Nevin,  Schafif  and 
F.  A.  Rauch,  which  was  an  attempt  to  apply  a later  form  of 
Hegelianism  to  the  interpretations  of  Church  History.  To 
Dr.  Schafif  also  belongs  the  honor  of  having  made  the  results 
of  German  research  in  Church  History,  chiefly  those  of 
Neander,  accessible  to  theological  students  in  America.  And 
finally,  to  this  same  movement  is  due  the  reform  after  the 
Prussian  model,  of  the  common  school  system  in  Massachu- 
setts by  Horace  Mann  and  in  Ohio  by  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
and  the  establishment  of  a State  university  after  the  German 
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pattern  — the  University  of  Michigan  — in  1837,  already 
mentioned  above. 

It  is  to  the  first  current  of  German  influence  during  the 
colonial  period  that  we  must  confine  ourselves  in  this  paper. 
Specifically  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  points  of  contact 
and  the  relations  between  the  Pietistic  movement  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  the  rise  of  Wesleyanism  in 
England  and  the  change  which  came  over  the  character  of 
American  Christianity  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Awakening. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  in  the  Established  Church  of 
England  and  among  the  Protestant  sects  of  America  a relig- 
ious movement  which  led  not  only  to  a decided  modification 
in  the  character  of  Protestant  Christianity,  but  also  to  far- 
reaching  consequences  in  the  domain  of  national  culture. 
Although  German  Pietism,  English  Wesleyanism  and  the 
Great  Awakening  in  America,  strictly  speaking,  started  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  yet  in  their  inmost  essence,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  their  outward  characteristics,  they  were 
really  one  and  the  same.  All  three  laid  the  chief  emphasis, 
nay,  at  times,  too  exclusive  emphasis,  on  the  subjective  side 
of  religion.  Their  aim  was  to  rekindle  a vital  religious 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  individual,  to  restore  to  the  human 
soul  its  sense  of  one-ness  with  the  Divine  and  to  make  that 
the  center  and  source  of  a religion  which  could  be  experi- 
enced as  well  as  believed.  The  doctrines  these  eighteenth 
century  revivalists  insisted  upon  were  not  new.  In  great 
part  they  only  repeated  what  Luther  and  the  Reformers 
had  already  taught ; “the  inanity  of  ecclesiastical  formalism, 
the  need  of  inner  regeneration  and  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers.”12  In  their  historical  aspect,  these  revivals  of 
emotional  religion  follow,  on  the  one  hand,  the  subjective 
trend  in  the  religious  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whose  essence  had  been  an  appeal  to  the  individual  con- 
science.13 On  the  other  they  represent  an  individualistic 

12  Cf.  Francke,  ibid.,  p.  175. 

13  Cf.  Ernst  Troeltsch:  Protestantisches  Christ entum  und  Kirche  in 
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reaction  against  the  empty  formalism  and  sterile  dogmatism 
which  in  both  Germany  and  England  had  settled  down  upon 
the  Church  after  that  institution  had  become  a political  as 
well  as  an  ecclesiastical  organization.  In  some  respects  they 
thus  parallel  the  efforts  of  the  Independents  in  England  and 
mark  the  collapse  of  faith  in  the  State  Church  as  an  adequate 
authority  upon  which  to  rest  belief  in  Divine  revelation.14 
At  the  same  time  they  seriously  undermine  the  confidence  in 
that  half-hearted,  rationalizing,  deistic  method  of  so  many 
divines  who  thought  the  truths  of  Christianity  could  be 
proved  by  an  appeal  to  common  sense  and  to  analogies 
drawn  from  physical  nature.  Theologically  speaking,  these 
movements  were  likewise  a reaction  against  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  faith  alone.  In  his  bitter  dispute  with  the 
Papacy,  Luther  had  been  forced  to  carry  this  doctrine  to  an 
extreme.  As  a result,  great  laxity  in  regard  to  religious 
practice  had  followed.  The  Pietists  and  the  Methodists, 
therefore,  not  only  return  to  a cultivation  of  individual  feel- 
ing, but  aim  likewise  to  restore  good  works  to  their 
proper  place  in  religious  life.  Schools  for  orphans  and 
neglected  children,  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  aged, 
preaching  in  prisons,  etc.,  all  bear  witness  to  the  philan- 
thropic and  missionary  zeal  which  was  inspired  by  this  new 
conception  of  religion. 

In  another  of  its  phases,  this  eighteenth  century  revival 
of  vital  religion  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth.  The  latter  was  militant  in  spirit  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  many  mutually  hostile  sects.  The 
former  was  more  quiescent  and  passive.  The  old  strife  with 
the  Papacy  drops  almost  entirely  out  of  sight.  The  religious 
leaders  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  aim  to  found  a 
new  sect.  Regeneration  within  the  Church  itself  was  the 

der  Neuzeit  in  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart  Teil  I.  Abteilung  4.  Berlin 
and  Leipzig.  1906. 

u Compare  the  interesting  essay  of  Mark  Pattison,  Tendencies  of 
Religious  Thought  in  England,  1688-1750  in  Essays,  Vol.  II.  Oxford. 
1889. 
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object  of  their  endeavors.  Convinced  that  mere  intellectual 
assent  to  logically  formulated  doctrines  meant  little  without 
the  full  co-operation  of  the  heart  and  will,  they  attached 
less  importance  to  particular  creeds  than  to  emotional  fer- 
vor and  good  conduct.  Ecclesiola  in  ecclesia  was  their 
motto.  The  Pietists  in  Germany  never  formed  a sect  at  all. 
Pietism  permeated  both  the  Lutheran  and  German  Re- 
formed Churches,  but  led  to  no  division  except  in  the  case 
of  the  extremist  Zinzendorf,  who  established  the  Moravians 
on  an  independent  basis.  But  even  this  same  remarkable 
zealot  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  making  propaganda 
for  a rather  chimerical  scheme  of  union  among  the  different 
Protestant  denominations. 

Just  as  little  did  John  Wesley  in  England  intend  to  organ- 
ize a dissenting  body.  During  his  long  life  his  followers 
received  the  sacraments  either  at  the  regular  services  of  the 
Established  Church  or  when  in  his  own  societies,  always 
at  the  hands  of  priests,  regularly  ordained.  Although  the 
Wesleyan  movement,  with  its  compact  organization  and 
dissenting  practices,  was  inevitably  destined  to  become  a 
separatist  church,  yet  it  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  new  awakening  that  it  did  not  actually  become 
so  until  after  Wesley's  death.  Equally  characteristic  of 
this  new  religious  spirit  was  the  fact  that  Methodism,  in 
turn,  gave  rise  to  the  Evangelical  Party,  which  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  history  of  the  Established  Church  during 
the  century  that  followed.  And  here  in  America,  although 
the  censorious  spirit  of  both  Whitefield  and  Gilbert  Tennent 
was  the  occasion  of  bitter  disputes,  rent  congregations  in 
twain  and  even  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  into  the 
Old  and  New  Sides,  yet  when  the  period  of  emotional 
storm  and  stress  had  passed,  no  new  religious  sects  were  the 
result.  All  the  Protestant  churches  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion ultimately  felt  the  vitalizing  effect  of  the  new  movement 
and  each  assimilated  its  spirit  without  radical  change  in  any 
theological  tenet. 
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Pietism  in  Germany  antedates  both  Wesleyanism  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Great  Awakening  in  America.  Its  rise  is 
bound  up  with  the  names  of  Jacob  Spener  (1635-1705)  and 
August  Hermann  Francke  (1663-1727).  It  came  at  a time 
when  the  German  nation  lay  politically,  commercially,  in- 
tellectually and  religiously  paralyzed  from  the  blows  in- 
flicted by  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  when  Germany  was  sup- 
porting no  fewer  than  three  hundred  petty  courts,  each 
claiming  a European  sovereignty  of  its  own,  each  with  its 
little  army,  its  crowd  of  meddlesome  officials,  its  pusillani- 
mous princes,  its  French  mistresses,  its  French  language,  its 
fetes,  hunts  and  debauches.  As  an  English  historian  has 
said : “The  annals  of  this  century  are  among  the  dreariest 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  scandal 
of  buzzing  courts  and  the  wrangling  of  diplomats  at  never- 
ending  congresses.”  15  Public  life  in  Germany  had  simply 
reached  the  nadir  of  political  and  moral  corruption.  And 
what  was  still  worse,  the  corruption  of  the  courts  spread 
to  the  people.  For  honor  and  honesty  were  substituted  a 
cavalier  morality,  which  consisted  in  a cringing  servility 
toward  the  ruling  aristocracy  and  a brutal  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  social  inferiors.  A wooden  and  sterile  pedantry 
ruled  at  the  universities.16  Poetry  was  completely  divorced 
from  national  life  and  national  feeling  and  consisted  either 
of  rimed  prose  or  of  meaningless  bombast.  In  religion,  the 
principle  cujus  regio  ejus  religio  was  carried  through  with 
brutal  harshness.  In  the  Palatinate  and  elsewhere  princes 
arbitrarily  changed  the  religion  of  the  State  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  feelings  of  their  subjects. 

Under  such  dismal  conditions  it  was  well  for  German 
culture  that  there  was  left  a small  band  of  men  who  still 
struggled  to  keep  alive  the  ideals  of  man’s  spiritual  citizen- 
ship and  eternal  destiny.  While  it  cannot  be  denied  that 

15 James  Bryce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Revised  edition.  New 
York.  1905. 

16  Compare  Goethe’s  bitter  satire  on  this  condition  in  Faust  I.,  verses 

1851  ff. 
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their  one-sided  cultivation  of  individual  feeling  had  its 
weak  points,  not  seldom  degenerating  into  a fantastic  mys- 
ticism which  manifested  itself  in  the  forms  of  odd  conceits 
in  praise  and  practice,  nevertheless  no  intellectual  or  moral 
force  in  eighteenth  century  Germany  exercised  such  a 
healthy  influence  as  this  same  Pietism.  The  efforts  of  the 
leaders  were  not  directed  toward  arousing  the  people  as  a 
whole;  they  were  content  to  save  individual  souls  and  to 
gather  about  them  the  devout  and  the  lowly.  But  even  thus, 
Pietism  became  a powerful  leaven  in  strengthening  the  moral 
fibre  and  the  self-consciousness  of  the  “Burger”  class  in 
society.  While  this  class  in  Germany  was  not  destined  to 
exercise  a political  influence  for  a long  while  to  come,  yet  the 
rise  of  a bourgeois  literature  bears  witness  to  its  growing  im- 
portance. Pietism  not  only  inspired  such  great  hymn  writers 
as  Gerhardt,  Terstergen  and  Scheffler  (Angelus  Silesius), 
but  it  lent  the  whole  tone  to  the  first  literary  spokesman  of 
the  middle  classes,  Gellert,  and  burst  forth  into  a flame  of 
noble  patriotic  and  religious  idealism  in  the  poetry  of  Klop- 
stock.  To  this  Pietism,  also,  Germany  owes  the  establish- 
ment of  A.  PI.  Francke’s  Orphon-House  and  “Padagogium” 
at  Halle,  which  made  this  central  German  city  the  chief  seat 
of  evangelical  Christianity  for  over  a century.  This  “Pietas 
Hallensis”  was  the  prototype  of  Wesley’s  school  at  Kings- 
wood,  of  his  orphan-house  at  Newcastle,  of  Whitefield’s 
orphan-house  at  Savannah  and  of  many  other  efforts  to 
elevate  the  destitute  and  needy.  From  it  as  a center  radi- 
ated many  an  influence  to  England,  and  both  directly  and 
indirectly  to  the  American  colonies.  And  finally  at  this 
same  shrine  was  enkindled  the  missionary  zeal  of  Zinzen- 
dorf  to  plant  a colony  in  the  New  World,  where  he  might 
realize  his  ideal  of  Apostolic  Christianity  with  its  com- 
munity of  goods,  its  schools  for  the  young,  its  love  feasts 
and  its  care  of  the  poor. 

The  history  of  Wesley’s  “Holy  Club”  at  Oxford  and  the 
rise  of  Methodism  in  England  are  too  well  known  to  need 

5) 
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retelling  here.17  All  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  first 
four  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a period  of 
religious  and  moral  decline  in  England.  While  the  Church 
was  still  a power,  yet  it  seems  as  if  a spiritual  lethargy  had 
settled  upon  the  nation  after  the  fierce  religious  and  civil 
conflicts  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Archbishop  Laud’s 
attempt  to  elevate  the  Established  Church  to  the  same 
position  of  absolute  authority  which  the  Roman  Hierarchy 
had  once  enjoyed,  had  failed.  His  theories  of  Church  gov- 
ernment existed  only  in  name,  never  in  fact.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  strong  individualistic  tendency  among  the  inde- 
pendent sects  had  culminated  in  so  much  eccentricity  and 
fanaticism  that  sober-minded  men  had  lost  confidence  in  all 
such  one-sided  and  extreme  interpretations  of  the  meaning 
and  authority  of  Scripture.  As  a sort  of  makeshift  between 
these  two  extremes,  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  period  re- 
sorted to  common  sense  as  the  last  court  of  appeal,  which 
should  carefully  weigh  the  evidence  and  on  wholly  rational 
grounds  hand  down  a decision  on  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  binding  upon  all.  This  was  essentially  the  same 
position  as  that  maintained  in  Butler’s  Analogy  (1736), 
— a book  which  was  aimed  against  that  “loose  kind  of 
deism”  popular  in  the  educated  circles  of  the  day.  As  Clerk 
of  the  Closet  to  Queen  Caroline,  Butler  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  aristocratic  society.  With  his  deep  sense 
of  the  reality  of  religion,  he  was  pained  to  find  “an  avowed 
scorn  of  religion  in  some,  and  a growing  disregard  of  it  in 
the  generality.18  Accordingly  he  set  about  to  demonstrate 

1T  The  best  account  perhaps  can  be  found  in  Tyerman’s  exhaustive 
work:  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley.  3 vols.  New  York.  1872. 

A briefer  and  more  readable  work  with  special  reference  to  the  social 
conditions  of  the  times  is:  The  Life  of  John  Wesley  by  C.  T.  Win- 
chester. New  York.  1906. 

A brief  survey  of  the  subject  can  also  be  found  in:  J.  M.  Buckley’s 
A History  of  the  Methodists  in  the  United  States.  New  York.  1896. 

Wesley’s  Journals  in  his  collected  Works  are  still,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  printed,  the  indispensible  source  for  the  facts  of  his  life. 

18  Compare  Mark  Pattison  in  the  essay  quoted  above  and  Matthew 
Arnold’s  essay:  Bishop  Butler  and  the  Zeit-geist. 
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the  truths  of  religion  in  his  closely  reasoned  arguments. 
Now,  wholly  aside  from  Butler’s  rather  indefinite  concep- 
tion of  nature  and  of  the  affections,  which  both  modern 
science  and  modern  psychology  have  pronounced  inadequate 
for  the  support  of  such  an  analogy,  it  can  hardly  be  claimed 
from  the  practical  point  of  view  that  the  net  proceeds  of 
Butler’s  work  were  entirely  satisfactory.  A line  of  argu- 
ment which  ended  in  the  prudential  conclusion  that  “it  was 
safer  to  believe  than  not”  might  be  good  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  Common  sense  it  had,  but 
that  was  all.  The  transcendental  elements  in  religion  had 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of.  Such  a conception  might  keep 
men  moral  on  prudential  grounds,  but  it  was  not  the  kind 
which  enkindled  enthusiasm,  led  to  self-sacrifice  and  in- 
spired with  intense  missionary  zeal. 

These  were  the  very  elements  which  Wesleyanism  aimed 
to  restore.  Although  John  Wesley  himself  was  a logical 
reasoner,  a great  admirer  of  Bishop  Butler  and  a man  who 
seldom  gave  vent  to  his  feelings,  at  least  after  his  youthful 
period  of  emotional  conflict  was  over,  nevertheless  he  had 
a mystical  vein  in  his  character  and  the  religion  he  taught 
differs  widely  from  the  conception  of  the  deists.  Above  all 
he  insisted  on  the  subjective  element  in  religion.  He  de- 
manded a conversion,  a regeneration  of  the  individual  soul 
and  added  the  requirement  that  that  soul  should  be  able  to 
give  a satisfactory  account  of  its  religious  experience.  Fur- 
thermore, both  he  and  his  followers  believed  that  conversion 
was  not  due  to  man’s  reasoning  on  the  evidences  of  religion 
at  all,  but  was  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Prayer,  good 
works,  and  the  efforts  of  the  convert  might  be  necessary  as 
conditions  of  receiving  the  Divine  gift,  but  conversion  and 
regeneration  themselves  were  essentially  the  work  of  God. 
This  is  the  same  position  which  was  so  ably  elaborated  and 
defended  by  Jonathan  Edwards  here  in  America.  The 
grounds  of  religious  belief  were  thus  shifted  from  common 
reason  to  a subjective  experience,  and  the  essential  trans- 
cendental element  was,  at  the  same  time,  restored  to  its  due 
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place.  And  it  was  just  these  subjective  and  transcendental 
elements,  as  is  now  generally  recognized,  which  Wesley 
learned  from  the  Moravians. 

On  the  condition  of  English  society19  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  need  not  dwell  here.  But 
what  Wesleyanism  meant  as  a social  regenerating  power  can 
be  gathered  from  the  judgments  of  historians.  John  Rich- 
ard Green20  has  said  that  the  noblest  result  of  the  Wesleyan 
movement  was  “the  steady  attempt,  which  has  never  ceased 
from  that  day  to  this,  to  remedy  the  guilt,  the  ignorance, 
the  physical  suffering,  the  social  degradation  of  the  pro- 
fligate and  the  poor.”  And  a more  recent  writer21  has  de- 
clared that  Wesley’s  greatest  service  was  not  to  the  Church 
but  to  the  cause  of  democracy.  John  Wesley  not  only 
brought  a message  of  eternal  salvation  to  that  lower  half  of 
society,  which  had  been  neglected  and  brutalized,  but  he 
was  among  the  first  to  minister  to  its  temporal  wants.  It 
was  he  who  first  demonstrated,  through  his  publishing 
house,  the  practicability  of  a good  and  cheap  literature 
which  could  be  spread  broadcast  among  the  people.  We 
may  smile  to-day  at  some  of  the  remedies  in  his  Primitive 
Physic , but  we  should  not  overlook  the  significance  of  these 
efforts  to  teach  an  ignorant  class  a rational  care  of  their 
bodies.  It  was  Wesley  again  who  influenced  John  Howard, 
the  great  prison  reformer.  It  was  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
ley who  ushered  in  a new  era  of  church  hymnology,  and  we 
shall  see  that,  for  both  their  philanthropic  and  hymnodic 
efforts,  they  had  had  forerunners  in  Germany. 

The  impulse  which  Wesleyanism  gave  to  the  democratic 
movement  of  the  times  was  most  important  for  the  future 
development  of  politics  in  England.  Methodism  came  at  a 
time  of  commercial  prosperity,  when  the  middle  class  was 
laying  the  foundation  for  its  future  control  of  the  state 

10  Compare  Buckley:  A History  of  the  Methodists  in  the  United 
States  and  C.  T.  Winchester:  Life  of  Wesley,  Chap.  IV. 

20  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

21 F.  M.  Davenport:  Primitive  Traits  in  Religious  Revivals.  New 
York.  1905. 
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policy  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  to  this  class  that 
Wesley  especially  appealed,  and  from  it  likewise  were  drawn 
most  of  his  class  leaders  and  lay  preachers.  The  new  relig- 
ious spirit  thus  became  a powerful  leaven  in  increasing  the 
self-consciousness,  the  moral  force  and  the  sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  a class,  which  political  economists  now  consider 
the  most  valuable  asset  in  the  life  of  any  nation.  Parallel 
with  the  rise  of  Wesleyanism,  came  the  development  of  a 
bourgeois  or  commoner  literature.  Lillo’s  George  Barnwell 
had  appeared  in  1731  to  be  followed  by  Richardson’s 
Pamela  in  1740.  These  works  were  the  first  attempts  in 
England  to  depict  phases  of  life  and  to  voice  emotions 
characteristic  of  the  middle  class  in  society.  It  can  hardly 
be  fortuitous  that  emotionalism  in  religion  and  sentimental- 
ism in  literature  both  came  into  existence  at  the  same  time. 
And  finally  what  Methodism  has  been  as  a social  force  in 
America  dare  not  be  overlooked.  Although  the  first  Meth- 
odist society  was  not  formed  in  New  York  until  1764  or 
1 765, 22  and  the  church  was  not  organized  until  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  yet  to-day  it  ranks  first23  in  numbers  among 
the  Protestant  denominations.  True  to  its  original  organi- 
zation and  to  its  subjective,  experimental  type  of  religion,  it 
has  always  been  the  ablest  in  reaching  the  masses.  Judged 
solely  by  the  magnitude  of  its  growth  and  the  extent  of  its 
sway,  Methodism  must  be  pronounced  the  most  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  Protestantism. 

Social  and  religious  conditions  in  America,  at  the  time 
of  the  Great  Awakening  of  1740,  were  naturally  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  home  countries.  Probably  a major- 
ity of  the  colonists  in  the  narrow  fringe  of  settlements  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  had  come  to  America  as  the  result  of 
religious  dissent  of  one  kind  or  another.  But  like  plants 

22  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the  founders  of  this  first 
Methodist  society  in  America,  Philip  Embury  and  Barbara  Heck,  were 
both  descendants  of  German  ‘Palatinates’  who  had  settled  first  in  Bal- 
lingrane,  Ireland. 

23  See  table,  p.  55,  note  6 Supra. 
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torn  up  by  the  roots  and  replanted  in  a new  soil,  they  had  a 
long  and  hard  struggle  to  establish  themselves  in  a new 
environment.  Cut  off  from  their  native  social  traditions, 
with  only  slight  means  of  intercourse  between  the  separate 
colonies,  engrossed  in  a bitter  struggle  for  existence  against 
a hostile  nature  and  a hostile  savagery,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  these  colonists  sometimes  succumbed  to  the  barbarizing 
tendencies  of  their  surroundings  and  that  the  outlook  for  a 
vigorous  religious  growth  was  not  encouraging.  In  New 
England,  where  the  church  exercised  the  greatest  influence, 
there  had  been  a marked  falling  off  from  the  high  character 
of  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  forefathers.  The  children  of 
the  second  and  third  generations,  without  the  stirring  ex- 
periences of  their  ancestors  and  the  same  deep  consciousness 
of  a religious  mission  to  fulfill,  tended  to  become  more  and 
more  provincial  in  character.  The  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation they  had  retained  but  the  power  and  spirituality  of 
that  great  religious  movement  had  ceased  to  exist.  < The 
theocratic  union  of  Church  and  State  which  the  first  settlers 
had  set  out  to  establish,  in  the  end  proved  highly  detrimental 
to  vital  religion.  As  men  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church 
could  not  hold  office  and  yet  had  to  pay  taxes  to  support 
both  Church  and  State,  this  New  England  theocracy  led 
naturally  to  the  so-called  Half-way  Covenant,  by  virtue  of 
which  any  man,  unless  of  known  immoral  character,  could 
become  a member  in  full  communion  in  most  of  the  New 
England  churches,  regardless  of  the  fact  whether  he  could 
give  a satisfactory  account  of  his  own  religious  experience 
or  no.  So  far  did  this  practice  extend  that  many  of  the 
New  England  divines,  including  Solomon  Stoddard,  the 
grandfather  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  regarded  the  communion 
as  a “converting  ordnance.”  The  effort  to  do  away  with 
this  unsatisfactory  condition  in  the  church  was  the  cause  of 
Edward’s  dismissal  by  the  congregation  in  Northampton, 
as  is  well  known  to  all  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  great 
metaphysician.  A recent  historian24  has  summed  up  the 


M Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon:  A History  of  American  Christianity. 
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aspect  of  affairs  in  the  following  sentence : “By  the  end  of 
the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century,  New  England,  pol- 
itically, ecclesiastically,  theologically  and  morally  had  come 
into  a state  of  unstable  equilibrium.” 

The  middle  colonies  showed  a wider  diversity  than  else- 
where among  Christian  people,  not  only  in  regard  to  race 
and  language,  but  also  in  point  of  doctrinal  opinion  and 
ecclesiastical  connection.  Those  churches,  English,  Dutch 
and  German,  which  depended  for  support  on  a transatlantic 
hierarchy,  all  suffered  woefully  from  an  inadequate  supply 
of  means  as  well  as  of  men  properly  equipped  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  a colonial  community.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church25  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  was  dwindling. 
Although  the  English,  after  the  conquest  of  New  Amster- 
dam in  1664,  were  slow  to  make  religious  changes,  never- 
theless, as  the  English  language  gradually  gained  the  upper 
hand,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  had  to  fight  more  and 
more  against  adverse  conditions.  Not  the  least  of  these 
was  the  mixed  character  of  the  population  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  settlers  in  New  York  had  come  to  America 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  barter.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  both  in  the  middle  colonies  and  Virginia,  in  spite 
of  the  prestige  lent  to  it  by  royal  favor,  was  really  in  a posi- 
tion of  disadvantage.  Although  the  “Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christian  Knowledge”  had  made  some  missionary 
efforts  in  the  colonies,  yet  the  lax  character  of  many  of  the 
clergymen  sent  from  England,  the  vile  character  of  some  of 
the  royal  officials,  who  were  the  natural  sponsors  for  this 
church,  gave  rise  to  the  popular  suspicion  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  not  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  state  of  the  church  was  even  more  con- 

New  York.  1897.  Chaps.  X and  XI  contain  a fine  survey  of  the  Great 
Awakening  and  its  effects.  The  author  makes  free  acknowledgment 
of  his  indebtedness  to  this  work. 

25  Between  1700-1740  there  were  sixty-five  scattered  congregations 
with  only  nineteen  ministers,  almost  all  from  Europe.  S.  T.  Corwin : 
History  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  New 
York.  1895.  Chaps.  II,  III,  and  IV. 
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fused.  The  Quakers  had  entered  upon  the  second  stage  of 
their  development  and  had  ceased  to  be  a proselyting  sect. 
The  Presbyterian  Church,  with  its  center  in  Philadelphia, 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  well  organized  but  small.  It 
lacked  enthusiasm  as  the  efforts  of  the  Tennents  to  revitalize 
religion  seem  to  testify.  The  German  sects,  cut  off  from  the 
English  by  barriers  of  language  and  race  feeling,  were  like 
sheep  having  no  shepherd.  The  repeated  calls  for  aid  of 
the  Lutherans  and  German  Reformed  on  the  mother 
churches  at  home  were  answered  so  tardily  that  only  the 
visit  of  Zinzendorf  to  the  German  churches  and  his  efforts 
to  unite  them,  finally  roused  the  home  churches  to  greater 
energy.26  While  the  independent  German  sects,  with  all 
restraints  removed,  followed  their  centrifugal  bent  to  the 
extremes  of  quietism  and  monasticism.27  According  to 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,28  an  eye-witness,  the  state  of  relig- 
ion in  Pennsylvania  was  lamentable:  “There  were  some 
religious  people,  and  a considerable  number  pretty  exact  in 
the  observance  of  the  external  forms  of  religion,  but  with 
this  the  most  part  seemed  to  rest  contented,  and  to  satisfy 
their  consciences  with  a dead  formality.  A lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  main  essentials  of  true  practical  religion 
and  the  doctrines  relating  thereto,  generally  prevailed.  The 
nature  and  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  were  but  little  known 
or  thought  of.  The  necessity  of  a conviction  of  sin  and 
misery,  in  order  to  a saving  closure  with  Christ,  was  hardly 
known  at  all,  etc.,  etc.”  In  short,  wherever  we  look,  we  find 
the  same  symptoms.  The  legalism  of  New  England  is 


28  This  was  in  1740.  As  a result  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Halle  sent 
H.  M.  Muhlenberg  and  the  German  Reformed  Michael  Schlatter 

(1747).  These  men,  both  Halle  students,  succeeded  finally  in  reorgan- 
izing these  churches. 

27  As  early  as  1700  a number  of  Germans,  among  them  Kelpius,  the 
hymn  writer,  lived  as  hermits  along  the  Wissahickon.  Conrad  Beissel 
(1691-1768)  founded  the  monkish  “Order  of  the ’Solitary”  at  Ephrata, 
Pa.  See  J.  H.  Dubbs,  German  Reformed  Church,  p.  261. 

28  In  Gillie’s  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  II,  p.  150,  quoted  also  by 
Tyerman : Life  of  George  White-field,  I,  322. 
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matched  by  formalism  and  indifference  elsewhere.  While 
differences  of  race  and  language  emphasize  not  only  the 
lack  of  unity  among  the  various  Christian  bodies  but  even 
the  total  absence  of  any  common  bond  of  sympathy. 

Now  it  was  the  mission  of  the  Great  Awakening  to 
breathe  a quickening  spirit  into  these  scattered  religious 
communities,  to  produce  a feeling  of  common  spiritual  in- 
terests and  to  pave  the  way  for  greater  unity  of  action 
among  the  colonists.  This  movement,  the  only  considerable 
one  of  an  intellectual  kind  before  the  political  agitation  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution,  marks  the  transition  from  a religion 
of  the  reason  to  a religion  of  the  heart,  from  the  Puritanic 
or  rationalistic  to  the  Methodist  or  emotional  type  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  better  or  for  worse  evangelical  or  “experi- 
mental” religion  was  to  prevail  in  most  of  the  Protestant 
churches  for  a century  to  come.  The  honor  of  having  started 
the  movement29  in  America  is  usually  ascribed  to  Jonathan 
Edwards.  As  early  as  1734  he  had  a notable  revival  in  his 
church  at  Northampton.  His  correspondence  with  Dr.  Watts 
and  Dr.  Guyse  of  London,  led  to  the  publication  there,  in 
1736,  of  his  Narrative  of  Surprising  Conversions.  This  book 
came  into  the  hands  of  John  Wesley  and  can  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  immediate  causes  leading  to  re- 
vivals both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  How  much  Wes- 
ley was  influenced  by  Edwards  may  be  further  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  among  the  former’s  publications  for  the 
year  1744  is  to  be  found:  The  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a 
Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God , extracted  from  Mr.  Edwards , 
Minister  of  Northampton  in  New  England.  Wesley’s 

29 For  the  history  of  the  Great  Awakening  see:  Tracy:  The  Great 
Awakening;  Charles  Hodge:  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States.  Phila.,  1840;  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson:  A History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
New  York,  1895.  Williston  Walker:  A History  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  the  United  States.  New  York,  1894;  S.  B.  Dwight:  Life  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  New  York,  1829;  Tyerman:  Life  of  George  White- 
held.  London,  1876.  Whitefield’s  Journal  (London)  is  still  an  indis- 
pensable original  source. 
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biographer,  Tyerman,30  remarks:  “By  publishing  this  calm, 
pointed,  argumentative  treatise,  Wesley  made  its  sentiments 
his  own.”  While  the  English  reformer  undoubtedly  drew 
his  emotional  power  from  German  sources  it  was  from  the 
American  metaphysician  that  he  learned  to  harness  and 
guide  it  into  the  most  effective  channels.  Edwards’  early 
efforts  were  quickly  followed  by  scattered  revivals  at  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  under  Jonathan  Dickinson,  at  New  Brunswick 
in  the  church  of  Gilbert  Tennent  and  under  the  leadership 
of  Samuel  Blair  at  Londonderry,  Pa.  But  nevertheless, 
Edwards’  revivals  and  those,  which  immediately  followed 
elsewhere,  were  local  in  their  influence.  There  were  no 
sign  that  they  would  become  extensive.  The  first  glow  of 
fervour  had  largely  spent  its  force  when  the  man  arrived  in 
May,  1738,  who  was  to  make  the  revival  general,  to  infuse 
a fervent  emotionalism  into  American  Christianity  and  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  common  religious  feeling  among 
the  English  speaking  Christians  of  North  America. 

This  man  was  George  Whitefield,  the  first  among  the 
members  of  Wesleys  “Holy  Club”  at  Oxford.  He  had 
come  to  America  at  the  request  of  the  Wesleys  to  take  up 
the  missionary  work  in  Georgia.  Like  them,  he,  too,  came 
over  in  the  same  ship  with  a number  of  German  Pietists31 
and  had  ample  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  this  quietistic  introspective  type  of  religion.  Further- 
more, it  was  during  this  three  months  sojourn  in  Georgia 
that  Whitefield  visited  the  Orphan-house32  of  the  Salzburger 
settlement.  The  leaders  of  this  German  colony,  Pastors 
Boltzius  and  Griinau,  had  both  been  trained  under  Francke 
at  Halle.  One  of  their  first  cares  had  been  to  establish  an 
orphan-house  at  Ebenezer  after  the  pattern  of  the  “Pietas 
Hallensis.”  Although  Whitefield  had  already  read  of 

30  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley , I,  467. 

31  Salzburger  exiles.  See  Bishop  Hurst  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  1892 
(p.  344)  for  an  account  of  the  Salzburger  colony. 

“See  Whitefield’ s Journal  under  date  of  Tuesday,  July  11,  1738,  for 
an  account  of  this  visit.  Quoted  below. 
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Francke’s  famous  institution,  yet  this  visit  was  probably  the 
immediate  occasion  of  his  desire  to  establish  an  orphan- 
house  in  Georgia,  for  on  his  return  to  England  he  immedi- 
ately set  about  raising  funds  for  this  purpose  and  in  a short 
time  succeeded  in  collecting  more  than  a thousand  pounds. 
This  winter  of  1738-1739  in  England  was  a memorable  one. 
too,  for  Whitefield,  as  well  as  for  Wesley.  After  taking 
orders,  the  former  began  that  wonderful  career  as  a field 
preacher  which  has  only  few  parallels  in  church  history. 
While  both  the  former  and  the  latter  spent  much  time  to- 
gether in  the  Moravian  society  in  Fetter  Lane,  cultivating 
this  new  type  of  emotional  religion  under  the  direct  tutelage 
of  such  men  as  the  Moravian,  Peter  Bohler. 

Filled  with  this  new  enthusiasm  and  the  conviction  that 
inner  regeneration  was  the  chief  need  of  his  age  Whitefield 
embarked  for  Philadelphia  again  in  August,  1739.  The 
fame  of  his  eloquence  had  gone  before  him.  The  universal 
desire  to  hear  him  shows  clearly  that  the  emotional  centre  of 
gravity,  for  the  masses  at  least,  still  lay  in  the  domain  of 
religion.  The  details  of  his  whirlwind  religious  campaign 
need  not  be  recounted  here.  From  Maine  to  Georgia  he 
preached  to  thousands.  Everywhere  the  crowds  were 
seized  with  the  soul-distress  which  found  vent  in  cries, 
groans,  faintings,  convulsions,  voices,  visions  and  revela- 
tions. Nowhere  did  he  forget  to  collect  large  sums  for  his 
orphan-house.  The  fact  that  he  was  an  ordained  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  became  a Calvinist  under 
the  influence  of  the  Tennents  and  Edwards  during  this 
journey,  that  he  did  not  aim  to  found  a new  sect  but  only 
to  infuse  life  into  the  old  ones,  made  him  at  this  time  a wel- 
come guest  everywhere.  While  his  dramatic  powers  as  an 
orator  enabled  him  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  masses 
which  seems  in  our  cold  critical  days  almost  incredible. 
His  subsequent  visits  to  America,  the  religious  agitations 
which  attended  his  preaching,  his  constant  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  orphan-house  at  Bethesda,  Ga.,  have  all  been 
duly  recounted  by  his  biographers.  Here  we  need  only 
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survey  briefly  the  effects  of  this  religious  upheaval  of  which 
he  was  chief  instigator. 

To  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  unrestrained  zeal  of 
Whitefield  and  Gilbert  Tennent  brought  not  peace  but  a 
sword.  The  latter’s  famous  Nottingham  sermon  on  the 
Dangers  of  an  Unconverted  Ministry  was  followed  in 
1741  by  the  excision  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery 
which  was  then  joined  by  New  York,  thus  forming  a new 
synod.  The  Old  Side  insisted  on  the  importance  of  organi- 
zation and  method  into  which  men  should  be  trained  as 
ministers.  While  the  New  Side,  for  a time  at  least,  seemed 
carried  away  by  the  zeal  to  save  individual  souls  at  all  haz- 
ards. Significant  for  the  development  of  Presbyterianism, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  the  New  Side  branch  grew  from 
forty-five  congregations  in  1740  to  more  than  one  hundred 
in  1760,  while  the  Old  Side  made  little  advance.  An  in- 
direct result  of  the  schism  was  the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  This  was  a New  Side  institution  from 
the  beginning.  Its  early  Presidents ; Dickinson,  Burr, 
Edwards,  Davies  and  Finlay,  had  all  taken  conspicuous 
parts  in  revivals  and  sympathized  strongly  with  the  evan- 
gelical type  of  Christianity.  In  like  manner  the  number  of 
churches  in  New  England  had  increased  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty33  during  the  same  period.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  was  able,  too,  to  strike  firm  root  in  Southern  soil 
and  to  present  a bold  front  to  the  deadly  exclusiveness  of 
the  Virginia  establishment.  And  in  such  men  as  Devereux 
Jarrett34  the  influence  of  the  Great  Awakening  can  be  traced 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  itself. 

But  more  important  still  for  the  spread  of  the  evangelical 
type  of  Christianity  was  the  impetus  which  the  new  move- 
ment gave  to  the  growth  of  Baptist  churches.  The  indi- 
vidualistic and  emotional  character  of  the  revival  seemed  to 
harmonize  well  with  the  temper  of  the  Baptists.  Many  of 

88 Tracy:  The  Great  Awakening. 

“Tiffany:  A History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States , p.  45. 
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the  separatist  churches  in  New  England  formed  by  the  with- 
drawal of  revival  enthusiasts  joined  this  denomination.  In 
the  South  preachers  of  this  sect  were  gradually  able  to  win 
multitudes  of  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Great  Awakening  prepared  the  way  for  the  rapid 
extension  of  Methodism.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  to- 
day these  two  sects,  similar  in  the  emotional  character  of 
their  religion  and  in  their  revival  methods  of  evangeliza- 
tion, double  in  number  all  the  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions put  together,  the  immense  religious  influence  flowing 
from  the  Great  Awakening  is  apparent. 

A new  missionary  zeal  for  communicating  the  Gospel  to 
the  ignorant  also  emanated  from  the  new  movement.  The 
Indians  and  the  Negroes  from  this  time  forward  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them.  Edwards  worked  among  the 
Indians  at  Stockbridge,  David  Brainerd  in  New  Jersey  and 
missionary  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  red  man  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  Dartmouth  College.  The  only  considerable  orig- 
inal contribution  which  America  has  made  to  theology  may 
also  be  considered  as  a direct  outcome  of  the  Great  Awaken- 
ing. For  it  was  chiefly  with  a view  of  combating  the  ex- 
cesses and  saving  the  good  in  the  new  type  of  religion  that 
Edwards’  theological  works  were  written.  The  general 
outcome  was,  therefore,  not  only  a quickening  of  religious 
feeling  but  the  deepening  of  religious  conviction  and  the 
clearing  of  theological  opinion.  A no  less  notable  result 
was  the  adoption  of  a new  psalmody.  The  unmelodious 
and  grotesque  rimes  which  had  served  as  vehicles  of  worship 
were  gradually  supplanted  by  Isaac  Watt’s  wonderful  pro- 
duction : The  Psalms  of  David  Imitated  in  the  Language  of 
the  New  Testament.  Watt’s  hymns  thus  form  the  transi- 
tion between  the  older  psalmody  confined  strictly  to  Bib- 
lical phraseology  and  the  new  hymnody  of  free  creation 
fostered  by  German  influence.  This  change  in  the  Puritan 
and  Presbyterian  churches  was  almost  revolutionary,  for  it 
marks  the  end  of  the  opposition  to  mere  “human  com- 
posures” as  infringements  on  the  entire  and  exclusive 
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authority  and  sufficiency  of  Scripture.  It  was  the  first  step 
toward  liturgical  forms. 

While  the  predominant  individualistic  and  subjective 
trend  in  the  Great  Awakening  undoubtedly  served  to 
strengthen  that  independence  and  diversity  of  organization 
in  religious  bodies  which  has  made  denominationalism  the 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  American  Christianity,  yet, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this  same  movement  unques- 
tionably fostered  among  the  colonists  a feeling  of  common 
interest.  Heretofore  there  had  been  almost  no  bond  of 
fellowship  between  the  British  colonies  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  the  fervour  of  the  revival,  the  continent  awoke 
to  the  consciousness  of  a common  spiritual  life.  Whitefield’s 
extensive  travels  and  his  ministrations  to  all  sects  alike 
formed  a link  which  bound  all  denominations  to  each  other 
in  a common  religious  purpose.  The  preaching  of  Gilbert 
Tennent  in  New  England,  the  calling  of  Dickinson,  Burr 
and  Edwards  from  New  England  to  labors  in  New  Jersey 
served  further  to  strengthen  the  good  understanding  and 
mutual  fellowship.  As  an  outcome  of  the  new  zeal  in  re- 
ligion the  Presbyterian  Synod  and  the  Connecticut  Conso- 
ciation of  Congregational  Churches  met  together  in  annual 
assembly  for  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  Revo- 
lution. When  we  remember  that  it  was  the  Congregation- 
alists  and  the  Presbyterians  who  were  most  uncompromising 
in  their  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, we  see  that  the  great  religious  revival  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  also  in  creating  that  sentiment  of  solidarity 
which  was  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  Revolution. 
And  finally  the  vigorous  propagation  of  rival  sects  follow- 
ing the  Awakening  virtually  settled,  for  the  future,  the  very 
important  question  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State.  In 
New  England  the  theocracy,  already  doomed,  now  went 
rapidly  to  pieces.  Elsewhere  the  growth  and  strength  of  the 
independent  sects  in  the  face  of  what  church  establishment 
there  was,  made  it  inevitable  that  in  America,  sooner  or 
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later,  the  law  of  equality  and  liberty  should  prevail  among 
the  various  religious  communities. 

Pietism,  Methodism  and  the  rise  of  evangelical  Christian- 
ity in  America  are,  therefore,  not  only  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  theologian  and  church  historian,  but  a knowledge  of 
them  is  indispensable  to  all  who  would  correctly  appreciate 
the  development  of  modern  culture.  It  now  remains  for  us 
to  consider  in  a subsequent  paper  their  points  of  contact 
somewhat  in  detail. 

Princeton  University.  John  Preston  Hoskins. 


GERMAN  INFLUENCE  ON  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND 
THOUGHT  IN  AMERICA  DURING  THE 
COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

Part  II. 

The  channels  of  intellectual  intercourse  between  Germany 
and  England  during  the  eighteenth  century  have  not  been 
traced,  as  yet,  with  any  great  degree  of  thoroughness. 
Nevertheless  enough  facts  have  been  brought  to  light35  to 
show  pretty  clearly  the  path  which  German  religious  influ- 
ence followed  on  its  way  to  England.  Like  most  other  im- 
fluences  it  came  in  the  wake  of  commerce.  While  German 
traders  were  fixed  in  England  from  remote  antiquity,36  yet 
it  was  not  until  1673  that  a separate  church,  “little  Trinity,” 
was  assigned  to  members  of  the  Hanse  corporation  who 
was  settled  at  their  factory,  known  as  the  “Steelyard.” 
From  this  time  forward  the  German  colony  in  London  has 
enjoyed  a service  in  its  own  language.  To  the  bond  of 
commercial  intercourse  must  be  added  the  influence  flowing 
from  dynastic  alliances.  The  husband  of  Queen  Anne, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  was  a Lutheran,  and  it  was 
during  her  reign  that  efforts  were  made  to  induce  dissenters 
on  the  continent  to  found  colonies  on  English  territory  in 
the  New  World.  The  first  German  settlement  in  America, 
that  of  the  Mennonites  at  Germantown  in  1683,  was  the 
direct  result  of  Penn’s  visit  to  the  continent.  From  Queen 
Anne’s  time  forward,  London  became  a colonizing  center 
through  which  hundreds  of  German  emigrants  passed  on 

85  Charles  H.  Herford’s  Studies  in  the  Literary  Relations  of  England 
and  Germany  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Cambridge  (Eng.)  1886,  has 
not  been  duplicated  for  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth.  To  the  honor 
of  American  scholarship  be  it  said  that  much  light  has  been  shed  on 
the  intellectual  relations  of  Germany  and  England  in  Prof.  Learned’s 
Americana  Germanica  1897  on. 

88  Cf.  Mark  Pattison  Essays,  Vol.  I,  pp.  41-50. 
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their  way  to  America.  Furthermore,  the  four  Georges,  as 
Kings  of  Hanover,  were  likewise  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  This  fact  not  only  brought  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish churches  in  closer  touch,  but  at  the  same  time  lent  to  the 
Lutheran  ChCirch  in  London  whatever  benefit  the  prestige 
of  royal  favor  could  confer.  Signs  of  a mutual  religious 
interest  between  the  two  countries  are  not  slow  in  devel- 
oping. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  the  Lutheran  Court  chaplains 
in  London  was  Anton  Wilhelm  Boehm37  (1673-1722),  who 
studied  in  Halle  in  1693  and  seven  years  later  became  a 
“table-inspector”  at  Francke’s  Orphan-House.  In  1701 
Boehm  went  to  England  as  a tutor  and  in  1705  was  ap- 
pointed Court  Preacher  to  Prince  George.  This  position  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1722.  It  was  through  Boehm’s  inter- 
cession that  Queen  Anne  provided  a home  in  America  for 
the  exiled  Palatinates  and  also  endowed  a free  table  in 
Francke’s  Orphan-House.  But  more  important  for  the 
spread  of  German  influence  was  Boehm’s  activity  as  a writer 
and  translator.  He  not  only  produced  many  discourses  and 
tracts  in  English  which  were  distributed  by  the  “Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge”,  but  he  trans- 
lated from  the  German  the  Reports  of  the  Orphan-House 
and  other  institutions  at  Halle,  together  with  several  of 
Francke’s  sermons.  He  published  further  a Latin  as  well 
as  an  English  translation  of  Johann  Arndt’s  Wahres  Chris - 
tenthum  and  added  later  an  English  translation  of  the  same 
author’s ' Par adies-Gartlein,  a book  of  prayers  and  rhymed 
petitions  for  private  use.  Eager  also  to  be  of  service  to  his 
own  fellow  countrymen,  he  turned  into  German,  Hopkin’s 
doctrine  of  the  second  birth,  Cudworth’s  treatise  on  the 
Living  Knowledge  of  God  and  some  of  Barrow’s  sermons*,. 
The  fact  of  Boehm’s  connection  with  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  and 
that  some  of  his  translations  are  mentioned  in  the  journals  op 
both  Wesley  and  Whitefield  make  it  highly  probable  that  his: 

37  Cf.  Jochers  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  I,  p.  1169,  and  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  Lutheran  Church,  p.  143. 
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efforts  to  spread  a more  evangelical  and  practical  type  of 
religion  were  well  known  to  the  Oxford  Methodists.  His 
work  thus  becomes  a factor  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  Wesleyanism.  It  was  through  Boehm  also  that  that 
ancient  American  worthy,  Cotton  Mather,  was  brought  into 
correspondence  with  A.  H.  Francke  in  Halle,  thus  forming 
the  first  connecting  link  between  American  Christianity  and 
the  “Pietas  Hallensis”.  In  tracing  Boehm’s  influence  in 
England,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  a little  on  one  of  his 
translations:  Arndt’s  True  Christianity , a book  highly 
prized  by  George  Whitefield. 

Johann  Arndt  ( 1555-1621 ), 38  as  the  inscription  on  his 
tombstone  in  Celle  tells  us,  was  a “lover  of  the  sincere 
Christianity  of  the  heart”.  His  pastoral  activity  fell  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  a time 
when  the  real  issues  of  the  Reformation  were  rapidly  sink- 
ing out  of  sight  and  the  dead  orthodoxy  of  the  letter  was 
setting  in.  In  his  Wahres  Christenthum  he  elucidates  his 
idea  of  true  Christianity,  as  religion  founded  on  Scripture 
and  developed  in  the  individual  through  spiritual  illumina- 
tion and  experience,  through  prayer,  through  the  practice 
of  Godliness,  through  following  Christ’s  example  and 
through  a cordial  love  to  God  and  one’s  neighbor.  This 
book  thus  aimed  to  present  Christianity  in  its  totality.  It 
insists  on  the  mystical  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  shows  the  necessity  of  good  works  as  a means 
of  Christian  growth.  His  work  stood  alone  in  its  day  as  a 
protest  against  the  one-sided  doctrinaire  separation  of  faith 
and  living,  of  justification  and  sanctification,  of  religious 
knowing  on  the  one  hand  and  religious  feeling  and  willing 
on  the  other.  Although  Arndt’s  lack  of  logical  precision 
and  his  free  use  of  such  mystics  as  Thomas  a Kempis, 
Tauler,  Staupitz  and  Weigel  led  him  into  some  disputes 
during  his  own  lifetime,  and  after  his  death  made  his  works 
subjects  of  constant  criticism  even  down  to  the  beginning 


88  Cf.  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic,  I,  548,  and  an  article  by 
Tholuck  in  Herzog’s  Reallexikon,  I,  536. 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  nevertheless  no  book  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  preservation  of  that  gentle,  introspective, 
practical  type  of  Christianity  among  the  German  people  as 
Arndt’s  Wahres  Christenthum.  It  has  been  reprinted  al- 
most every  year  down  to  the  present,  and  in  the  extent  of 
its  influence  easily  stands  first  among  German  books  of  a 
devotional  character. 

That  such  a book  would  naturally  find  favor  among  the 
Pietists  is  easily  foreseen.  Both  Spener  and  Francke  were 
zealous  followers  of  Arndt’s  teachings.  The  former  deliv- 
ered a series  of  sermons  with  Arndt’s  Wahres  Christenthum 
as  the  text,  and  often  declared  that,  next  to  the  Bible  and 
Luther’s  works,  no  book  had  so  high  a religious  value  as 
Arndt’s  True  Christianity.  That  Boehm  with  his  Pietistic 
training,  attempting  to  enkindle  religious  enthusiasm  and 
missionary  zeal  in  rationalistic  England,  should  want  to 
translate  it  was  likewise  most  natural,  and  finally  that  a book 
of  this  character  with  its  mystical  elements  and  practical 
suggestions  should  prove  the  very  food  for  such  men  as 
Whitefield  is  not  surprising.  On  his  first  journey  to  Amer- 
ica the  great  revivalist  tells  us  :39  “I  went  between  decks  and 
sat  down  on  the  ground  and  read  Arndt’s  True  Christian- 
ity.” Two  months  later  he  writes40  more  emphatically: 
“He  (Captain  M.)  has  read  Arndt’s  True  Christianity  and 
is  now  reading  Law’s  Christian  Perfection,  books  worth 
their  weight  in  gold,  and  which  God  has  blessed  to  the  con- 
version of  many.”  In  the  record  of  his  disbursements41 
while  in  Georgia  we  find  a sum  paid  out  for  Arndt’s  True 
Christianity  and  Law’s  Serious  Call  and  Christian  Perfec- 
tion. And  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  passing  that  Arndt’s  work 
was  popular  enough  among  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania 
to  warrant  Franklin  in  publishing  a German  edition  de  luxe 
of  this  book  in  1751. 42 

89  Whitefield’ s Journal,  Friday,  Jan.  6th,  1738. 

40  Ibid.  Sunday,  March  26th,  1738. 

41  Tyerman,  Whitefield,  I,  107. 

42  Cf.  Ludwig  Viereck : Zweijahrhunderte  Deutschen  Unterrichts  in 
den  V ereinigten  Staaten.  Braunschweig,  1903,  p.  9. 
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The  second  name  Whitefield  linked  with  Arndt’s  in  the 
notice  just  quoted  brings  us  to  another  current  of  German 
influence  which  directly  affected  both  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield.  William  Law43  (1686-1761)  presents  the  re- 
markable spectacle  of  a mystic  in  a rationalistic  age.  Con- 
trary to  the  conviction  of  most  of  his  deistic  contemporaries, 
Law  believed  in  the  impotence  of  human  reason.  He  was, 
accordingly,  a most  thorough-going  opponent  of  the  domi- 
nant rationalism  emanating  from  Locke,  which  in  his  view 
could  lead  only  to  infidelity.  But  in  seeking  an  authority 
upon  which  to  rest  his  faith,  Law,  although  a high  church- 
man, did  not  appeal  to  the  church  but  to  the  “inner  light.” 
From  the  notices  which  his  friend,  John  Byrom,  the  poet, 
has  left  us,  it  is  clear  that  Law  was  acquainted  with 
a Kempis,  Tauler,  Ruysbroek,  and  other  mystical  writers  in 
the  Theologia  Germanica ,44  But  in  his  early  works,  Chris- 
tian Perfection  (1726)  and  A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and 
Holy  Life  (1728),  his  aim  is  rather  to  emphasize  the  prac- 
tical side  of  divinity.  While  the  mystical  element  is  present, 
it  is  not  unduly  prominent.  From  about  1734  on,  a very 
pronounced  mysticism  is  the  dominant  characteristic  in  his 
writings.  Through  Dr.  George  Cheyne,  the  celebrated 
London  physician,  he  was  introduced  to  the  works  of  the 
famous  Gorlitzcobbler  and  mystic,  Jacob  Boehme.  And  as 
Law  himself  tells  us,  “he  learnt  high  Dutch”  in  order  to 
study  the  original  words  of  the  “blessed  Jacob.”  It  would 
be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  Law  was  a disciple  of 
Boehme,  but  that  he  adopted  many  ideas  from  that  eccentric 
mystic  is  certain.  It  was  this  tendency  to  carry  his  mys- 
ticism to  an  extreme  which  ultimately  alienated  Wesley45 
from  him.  Nevertheless  his  Christian  Perfection  and 
Serious  Call  are  powerful  books.  His  style  is  clear,  vivid 

43  Cf.  Canon  Overton,  William  Law  Non-juror  and  Mystic,  London, 
1881.  Also  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Vol.  XXXII. 

44  According  to  Tyerman,  Wesley,  II,  302,  Law  translated  also  the 
Visions  of  Hiel  and  Englebretel. 

45  Cf.  Tyerman,  Whitefield,  II,  377,  and  Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  399. 
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and  pungent,  and  his  controversial  power  was  considered 
superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  except  Bentley. 
Gibbon,  the  historian,  to  whom  Law  had  acted  as  tutor, 
speaks  of  his  Serious  Call  with  the  highest  respect,  and 
Samuel  Johnson,  who,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
disposed  to  regard  religious  enthusiasm  as  the  sign  of  a 
weak  intellect,  tells  us  that  his  religious  convictions  were 
due  to  a perusal  of  this  same  book. 

In  July  1732  John  Wesley  paid  a visit  to  Law  who  was 
then  at  Putney,  and  a friendship  began  which  lasted  for 
several  years.  Immediately  afterward  we  find  Wesley 46 
reading  the  Theologia  Germanic  a and  other  mystic  writings. 
That  the  effect  of  these  mystic  studies  was  soon  apparent 
and  its  kinship  with  German  Pietism  at  least  suspected,  is 
clear  from  an  article  in  Fogg’s  47  Weekly  Journal  (Dec. 
1732)  written  in  opposition  to  the  Oxford  Methodists: 
“These  Methodists  pretend  to  great  refinements  as  well  as 
to  what  regards  the  speculative  as  the  practical  part  of 
religion  and  have  a very  near  affinity  to  the  Essenes  among 
the  Jews  and  the  Pietists  in  Switzerland.”  The  very  next 
year  Wesley  composed  two  sermons  48  on  a doctrine  which 
in  England,  had  been  well-nigh  forgotten — the  absolute 
need  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  convert  the  soul. 
And  it  was  on  Law’s  advice,  too,  that  Wesley  decided  to  go 
as  missionary  to  Georgia  in  1735.  Whitefield  also  had  been 
influenced  by  Law’s  two  books.49  Before  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford (1732)  he  had  met  with  the  Serious  Call  but  had  not 
money  to  purchase  it.  While  at  Pembroke  College  he  did 
secure  a copy  and  tells  us:  “God  worked  powerfully  upon 
my  soul,  as  He  has  since  upon  many  others  by  that  and  his 
other  excellent  treatise  upon  Christian  Perfection. 

One  of  Wesley’s  biographers,  Tyerman,  has  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  Law’s  influence  on  Wesley  was  not  rather 

“Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  83. 

47  Ibid.  1,85. 

“Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  88. 

“Tyerman,  Whitetield,  I,  16,  59,  281. 
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detrimental  than  beneficial.  In  his  view,  the  mysticism  to 
which  Wesley  was  introduced  only  tended  to  confuse  a 
mind  which  at  this  period  was  not  at  all  clear  in  regard  to 
its  own  religious  convictions  or  to  its  own  mission.  In 
proof  of  this  Tyerman  cites  the  fact  that  Wesley  later  felt 
compelled  to  break  with  Law,50  when  the  latter  was  yield- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  fantastic  teachings  of  Jacob 
Boehme.  That  there  is  a certain  degree  of  truth  in  this 
view,  may  be  readily  granted,  and  yet  the  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  such  books  as  those  of  Arndt  and  Law,  with 
all  their  tendency  to  mysticism,  contained  important  truths, 
and  truths  to  which  English  deistic  Christianity  was  a 
stranger.  They  emphasized  the  subjective  side  of  religion, 
they  kept  alive  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  for  the  individual 
soul  to  come  into  direct  communion  with  the  divine,  they 
inculcated  the  doctrine  that  the  human  soul  was  to  grow  in 
grace  and  holiness  by  the  practice  of  good  works.  Over- 
laid, as  they  were,  with  much  that  was  obscure  and  con- 
fusing, the  ideas  of  conversion  and  regeneration  were  never- 
theless kept  alive  until  the  time  was  ripe  for  their  fruition. 
It  was  German  mysticism  which  had  never  let  these  ideas 
go,  it  was  German  Pietism  and  Moravianism  which  had 
first  revived  and  cultivated  them,  and  it  was  directly  under 
German  influence  that  both  Wesley  and  Whitefield  assimi- 
lated these  doctrines  and  made  them  the  means  for  the 
revitalization  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  first  recorded  direct  contact  of  the  Wesleys  with  the 
Moravians  was  on  the  memorable  trip  to  Georgia  between 
Oct.  14,  1735,  and  Feb.  5,  1736.51  John  Wesley  was  going 
out  as  chaplain  to  the  colony  and  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
Charles  as  secretary  to  Governor  Oglethorpe.  On  board  of 
the  same  vessel  was  David  Nitschmann,  the  Moravian 
bishop,  accompanied  by  some  twenty-six  of  the  Brethren. 
Two  days  after  embarking  John  Wesley  set  himself  to 
learn  German,  translated  several  hymns  from  that  language 

50  Tyerman,  Wesley,  II,  266.  s 

“Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  1 ipff. ; Winchester,  Wesley,  4iff. 
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during  the  voyage  and,  on  settling  in  Savannah,  was  able  to 
minister  in  their  native  tongue  to  the  German  congregations 
near  that  city.  Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  when  Wesley 
started  on  this  voyage,  he  was  far  from  having  attained 
peace  of  mind  and  settled  religious  convictions.  As  he  tells 
us  himself : “his  chief  motive  [in  going  to  Georgia]  is  the 
hope  of  saving  his  soul  and  the  belief : 'that  he  cannot  hope 
to  attain  the  same  degree  of  holiness  here  [in  England] 
which  he  may  there.’  ” Although  he  had  strenuously  fasted 
and  prayed,  had  ministered  to  the  forsaken  and  the  outcast 
and  had  given  most  of  his  income  to  feed  the  poor,  yet  he 
was  not  convinced  that  he  had  been  really  converted  and  that 
his  soul  was  saved.  As  his  most  recent  biographer  Winchester 
has  well  said : “What  John  Wesley  still  lacked  was  a subjective 
experience,”  the  calm  assurance  that  his  soul  rested  in  God. 
While  his  experience  in  Georgia  was  to  prove  a bitter  dis- 
appointment and  he  was  not  to  attain  peace  of  mind,  for 
some  years  to  come,  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  the  example 
and  teaching  of  these  Moravians  that  convinced  him  of  the 
possibility  of  an  assured  religious  experience  to  which  he 
was  a stranger.  Their  calm  and  simple  demeanor  in  wor- 
ship, their  complete  self-possession  and  reliance  on  God 
during  the  raging  storm,  the  very  questions  which  August 
Gottlieb  Spangenberg,52  the  famous  missionary,  put  to  him 
on  his  arrival:  “Have  you  the  witness  within  yourself? 
Does  the  Spirit  of  God  bear  witness  with  your  spirit  that 
you  are  a child  of  God?  Do  you  know  Jesus  Christ?  etc.,” 
all  convinced  Wesley  that  there  was  something  in  religion 
which  he  did  not  possess  and  did  not  understand.  And  it  took 
him  more  than  two  years  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  new 
doctrines,  for  on  his  return  to  England,  he  writes : “By  the 
most  infallible  of  proofs,  inward  feeling,  I am  convinced  of 
unbelief,  having  no  such  faith  as  will  prevent  my  heart 
from  being  troubled,  etc.”53 


62  Another  of  Francke’s  pupils  at  Halle. 
B3Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  167. 
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It  was  Charles  Wesley54  who  first  put  Francke’s  treatise 
against  The  Fear  of  Man 55  into  the  hands  of  George  White- 
field,  at  that  time  (1734)  a student  at  Oxford.  In  his 
own  Short  Account  of  God's  Dealings  with  him  from  his 
Infancy  to  the  time  of  his  entering  Holy  Orders  Whitefield 
writes:56  “For  some  considerable  time,  I had  followed  the 
example  of  Professor  Francke  and  whenever  I wanted  any 
worldly  assistance  pleaded  the  Scripture  promises  for  the 
things  of  this  life,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.”  This  notice  shows  that  Francke’s 
writings  were  known  to  the  Oxford  Methodists  quite  early. 
But  it  was  not  until  1737  that  the  connection  with  the  Mora- 
vians became  intimate.  In  this  year  Charles  Wesley,  who 
had  returned  from  Georgia,  was  introduced  in  London  to 
Zinzendorf,  just  arrived  from  Germany,  and  had  promised 
to  call  on  the  zealous  but  eccentric  count  every  day.  At 
Zinzendorf ’s  Charles  Wesley  had  met  with  Bishop  Nitsch- 
mann  and  had  attended  a Moravian  service.  The  impres- 
sion German  singing  made  upon  him  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remark  “he  thought  himself  in  a choir  of  angels,”57 
And  on  Dec.  28,  1737,  just  a week  before  embarking  for 
America,  Whitefield  and  his  friends  had  a prayer  meeting 
at  the  house  of  James  Hutton,  the  Moravian.58  While  in 
Georgia,  the  influence  of  the  Pietists  upon  Whitefield  be- 
comes more  apparent.  “The  condition  of  affairs  in  Geor- 
gia,” he  writes,  “gave  me  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
great  necessity  of  an  orphan-house,  which  I now  deter- 
mined to  set  about  in  earnest.  The  Saltzburghers  at  Eben- 
ezer  had  one  and  having  heard  and  read  of  what  Professor 
Francke  had  done  in  that  way  in  Germany,  I confidently 
hoped  that  something  of  the  like  nature  might  succeed  in 

B4  Tyerman,  Whitefield,  I,  16-17. 

“Translated  by  Boehm  according  to  Jocher.  In  1739  Wesley  abridged 
this  work  under  the  title  “ Nicodemus ; or,  a Treatise  on  the  Fear  of 
Man,”  and  published  it  in  Bristol.  Tyerman,  Wesley , I,  289. 

68  Tyerman,  Whitefield,  I,  36. 

BT  Tyerman,  Whitefield,  I,  89. 

68  Ibid.  I,  109.  Hutton  was  afterwards  Whitefield’s  publisher. 
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Georgia.”59  Furthermore  Whitefield  contracted  an  inti- 
macy “with  the  worthy  ministers  of  Ebenezer,  Messrs. 
Grenaw  (Griinau)  and  Boltzius”  and  their  influence  on  his 
religious  views  is  at  once  apparent.  For  on  his  return  voy- 
age to  England  (Oct.  2,  1738)  he  writes  a letter  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Savannah  60  in  which  he  strongly  insists  on 
the  “new  birth  in  Christ  Jesus — that  ineffable  change  which 
must  pass  upon  our  heart  before  we  can  see  God.”  ‘The 
author  of  this  blessed  change/  he  writes,  “is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  means  to  attain  this  Holy  Spirit,  you  know  and  the 
way  you  know.”  Regeneration  was  always  the  chief  theme 
of  Whitefield’s  preaching;  and  we  see  this  old  doctrine  re- 
vived in  Whitefield  here  as  it  had  been  in  Wesley  after  his 
interviews  with  Law  and  his  reading  of  the  Theologia 
Germanica.  Nevertheless,  neither  Wesley  nor  Whitefield 
were  to  feel  the  full  force  of  German  influence  until  the  fol- 
lowing winter  (1738-1739). 

John  Wesley  returned  from  Georgia  to  England  in 
February  1738.  Whitefield,  after  his  four  months’  sojourn, 
did  not  arrive  in  London  until  December  8,  of  the  same  year. 
During  Whitefield’s  absence  the  two  Wesley’s  had  come 
into  intimate  relationship  with  the  Moravians  and  had 
found  peace  with  God  through  faith  in  Christ.  When  John 
Wesley  came  back  to  England  he  still  believed  himself  un- 
converted.61 “I  have  faith — a sort  of  faith,”  he  writes, — 
“so  have  the  devils — but  still  they  are  strangers  to  the  cove- 
nants of  promise.”  He  still  yearned  for  an  inner  exper- 

59  Gillie’s  Life  of  Whitefield,  quoted  by  Tyerman,  I,  142,  358,  392.  If 
further  proof  of  the  connection  between  Whitefield’s  Orphan-School  and 
the  “Pietas  Hallensis”  be  thought  necessary,  consult  Tyerman,  White- 
held,  I,  309,  441,  443,  490;  II,  20,  44,  and  583. 

In  1727  the  publication  of  Boehm’s  account  of  the  Halle  Orphan- 
House,  in  Edinburgh,  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  orphan-house 
there.  Whitefield  in  collecting  funds  in  Edinburgh  in  1742  constantly 
refers  to  Francke  in  his  printed  appeal.  See  Kuno  Francke,  Americana 
Germanica,  Vol.  I,  Art.  4. 

60  Tyerman,  Whiteheld,  I,  143. 

61  Cf.  Winchester,  Wesley,  pp.  53-70,  and  Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  I78ff., 
for  an  account  of  the  Moravian  influence. 
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ience,  for  a “faith  which  none  can  have  without  knowing 
that  he  hath  it.”  The  writings  of  the  German  mystics, 
which  he  had  been  reading  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
the  example  of  the  Moravians  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  during  his  Georgia  mission  aroused  his  desire  for  their 
temper  of  calm  assurance  and  contemplation.  As  Win- 
chester concludes  :62  “It  was  an  emotional  experience  he 
craved,  a calmness  and  elevation  of  feeling  rather  than  any 
mere  intellectual  conviction.” 

It  was  on  February  7th  that  Wesley  first  met  the  man  to 
whose  influence  he  always  ascribed  his  emergence  from  doubt 
and  despondency.  The  young  Moravian,  Peter  Bohler,  63 
who  had  been  sent  by  Zinzendorf  as  a missionary  to  the 
Carolinas,  stopped  on  his  way  in  London.  He  remained 
in  England  until  May  4th  and  Wesley  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  Godly  German.  What 
Bohler  had  to  teach  was  a very  old  doctrine,  but  it  was  new 
to  the  London  Moravians;  and  came  as  a “New  Gospel” 
to  Wesley  as  it  did  shortly  afterwards  to  Whitefield.  His 
teaching  was  simply  justification  by  faith — faith  which  con- 
sisted not  merely  in  an  intellectual  assent  but  in  an  experi- 
ence also,  a confident  personal  reliance  upon  divine  goodness. 
Bohler  further  argued  that  true  faith  in  Christ  is  inseparably 
connected  with  dominion  over  sin  and  constant  peace  arising 
from  the  sense  of  forgiveness ; and  that  if  this  assurance  is  not 
present  there  is  no  real  faith,  for  this  assurance  according 
to  Bohler’s  view  is  the  faith.  Such  a state  of  direct  reliance 
on  God,  Bohler  further  taught,  was  not  the  result  of  good 
works,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  but  was  the  immediate 
gift  of  God,  given  instantaneously;  it  was  not  the  result  of 
growth,  it  was  a bestowment.  And  when  Wesley  did  not 
at  once  accept  but  wished  to  investigate,  Bohler’s  method  of 

62  Page  54. 

03  Bohler  was  subsequently  active  in  the  Carolinas  preaching  in  both 
German  and  English.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Moravian 
school  at  Nazareth,  Pa.  Cf.  J.  T.  Hamilton,  A History  of  the  Moravian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  pp.  440-451,  and  Tyerman,  Whitefield,  I, 
379,  382. 
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proof  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  this  subjective  concep- 
tion of  real  religion.  For  he  not  only  appealed  to  Scripture 
but  he  brought  many  living  witnesses,  who  should  bear 
testimony  to  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  And  when  finally 
Wesley  did  not  appear  to  be  entirely  persuaded,  Bohler 
counselled  him  to  “preach  faith”  until  he  attained  it.  Wes- 
ley arduously  followed  this  advice.  By  May  24,  1738,  he 
believed  that  he  had  gained  the  sense  of  assurance.  At  any 
rate  he  was  a changed  man.  The  moody  and  disconsolate 
John  Wesley  of  Georgia  had  become  the  confident  and  ener- 
getic English  evangelist. 

Wesley’s  three  months’  visit  to  Herrnhut,  this  same  year, 
not  only  served  to  broaden  and  deepen  his  conception  of 
personal  religion  and  to  strengthen  the  Moravian  influence 
over  him  but  put  into  his  hands  also  the  most  effective  in- 
strument for  rendering  this  new  conception  of  religion 
effective.  Church  societies  had  existed  for  more  than  fifty 
years  in  England  and  both  at  Oxford  and  in  Georgia  Wesley 
had  encouraged  the  union  of  religious  persons  in  groups 
for  mutual  counsel  and  encouragement.  But  in  May  1738, 
at  Peter  Bohler’s  suggestion,  a little  society  of  a somewhat 
different  character  was  formed.  This  Moravian  society, 
meeting  in  Fetter  Lane,  was  destined  to  exert  a very  import- 
ant influence  on  the  future  organization  of  Methodism. 
The  conditions  of  membership,  the  plan  of  dividing  its  mem- 
bers into  “bands”  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  ten, 
each  band  meeting  by  itself  twice  a week  and  all  together 
on  Wednesday  evening,  its  monthly  love-feast,  its  insist- 
ence that  the  members  should  have  no  secrets  from  one 
another,  even  in  personal  matters,  all  these  features  were 
patterned  closely  after  the  Moravian  usage  at  Herrnhut. 
While  Wesley  was  soon  to  part  company  with  the  Mora- 
vians and  the  Methodist  “classes”  properly  speaking  were 
first  formed  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the 
societies,  nevertheless  it  was  not  long  before  they  adopted 
all  the  essential  points  in  the  set  of  rules  64  which  Wesley 


64  Tyerman,  Wesley , I,  403. 
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had  drawn  up  for  the  Moravian  Society  in  Fetter  Lane.  It 
was  in  these  class  meetings  that  Wesley’s  class-leaders  and 
lay-preachers  were  developed.  It  was  here,  too,  that  full 
emphasis  could  be  laid  on  personal  experience  in  religion. 
These  classes  likewise  furnished  convenient  units  for  per- 
fecting a strongly  centralized  organization;  and  at  their 
meetings  the  gift  of  sacred  song  was  earnestly  cultivated, 
giving  a wide  acceptance  to  the  new  hymnody. 

The  very  day  George  Whitefield  returned  to  London  from 
his  first  visit  to  America,  Sunday,  Dec.  8,  1738,  he  attended 
a love-feast65  in  Fetter  Lane  and  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  both  the  Moravians  and  the  Wesleys  preaching  sal- 
vation by  an  act  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  without  regard  to 
works,  a doctrine  new  to  Whitefield.  But  by  Jan.  8,  1739, 
he  had  apparently  embraced  this  same  doctrine,  for  in  his 
journal  for  this  date  we  read:  “Though  I sat  up  all  night, 
yet  God  carried  me  through  the  work  of  the  day  with  about 
an  hour’s  sleep.  Expounded  in  the  evening  and  confuted 
a virulent  opposer  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  and  justi- 
fication by  faith  only.”  And  up  to  the  very  time  of  his  sec- 
ond embarkation  for  America,  Whitefield  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity, when  in  London,  of  assisting  in  the  services  of  the 
Moravians.  He  was  really,  if  not  nominally,  one  of  the 
brotherhood.  After  such  a winter  of  emotional  experience 
we  can  readily  understand  why  the  good  Dr.  Doddridge  in 
London,  as  well  as  the  sage  Jonathan  Edwards  in  America, 
felt  duty  bound  to  warn  Whitefield  against  the  danger  of 
delusion  in  trusting  too  much  to  religious  “impressions.” 

The  subsequent  break  of  both  Wesley66  and  White- 
field67  with  the  Moravians  need  not  delay  us  long.  Some 
members  of  the  Fetter  Lane  Society  yielded  more  and  more 
to  quietistic  tendencies.  The  insistence  on  the  opinion  that 

05Tyerman,  Whitefield,  I,  148,  150.  For  other  reference  to  these 
meetings  with  nights  spent  in  fasting  and  prayer,  accompanied  by  mar- 
velous outpourings  of  the  spirit,  see  further  pp.  155,  156,  162,  172,  214 
and  216. 

88  Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  309,  336. 

07  Ibid.,  31 1. 
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there  are  no  degrees  of  faith  and  that  the  way  to  obtain  it 
was  not  to  use  the  means  of  grace,  but  to  wait  for  Christ  and 
be  still  opened  a wide  door  for  the  entrance  of  Antinomian68 
views  as  well  as  practices.  Wesley,  whose  strength  lay  in 
his  practical  talent  for  organization,  felt  compelled  to  form 
societies  of  his  own.  Nevertheless,  he  never  entertained 
any  feelings  of  bitterness  toward  his  former  friends,  and 
was  always  willing  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  their 
teachings.  As  late  as  1742  we  find  him  reading  Jacob 
Boehme’s69  Exposition  of  Genesis , and  in  1744  he  published 
An  Extract  of  Count  Zinzendorf  s Discourses  on  the  Re- 
demption of  Man  by  the  Death  in  Christ.10  But  the  point 
we  wish  to  emphasize  here  is  that  the  conception  of  personal 
or  “experimental”  religion  emphasized  so  persistently  by 
both  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  the  doctrine  that  conversion 
and  regeneration  were  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  that  the  convert  should 
be  able  to  give  a satisfactory  account  of  his  own  religious 
experience,  they  learned  first  from  the  German  mystics, 
Pietists  and  Moravians.  Furthermore,  the  models  for  their 
philanthropic  enterprises,  for  the  very  organization  which 
Wesley,  at  least,  found  the  most  effective  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Methodism,  had  already  been  perfected  in  Germany. 
These  were  the  essential  doctrines  and  means  by  which  the 
new  type  of  evangelical  Christianity  was  to  be  spread 
abroad.  These  were  the  transforming  forces  which  revital- 
ized religion  and  fixed  the  character  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity for  a century  to  come.  Through  George  Whitefield 
chiefly,  this  new  religious  power  was  transmitted  to  the 
American  people.  Though  he  was  no  logical  reasoner  and 
was  wont  to  carry  his  emotionalism  to  extremes,  neverthe- 
less, when  harnessed  by  the  profound  teachings  of  Edwards 
it  was  this  same  religious  emotional  power  which  made 
Christianity  the  dominant  force  in  American  culture  for  a 


68  Ibid.,  I,  481,  II,  58,  96. 
69Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  396. 

70  Ibid.,  I,  467. 
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full  century  to  come.  Individualistic  this  religious  force 
undoubtedly  was,  at  times  individualistic  to  the  point  of 
eccentricity  and  fanaticism,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  an  indi- 
vidualism leavened  by  a profound  consciousness  of  the  divine 
in  the  human  soul,  an  individualism  tempered  by  the  vivid 
sense  of  personal  moral  responsibility.  In  the  days  of  polit- 
ical conflict  and  governmental  experiment  it  was  this  indi- 
vidualistic, evangelical  Christianity,  as  much  certainly  as  any 
other  factor,  which  taught  the  American  people  self-restraint 
and  moral  sanity,  and  kept  the  nation  secure  amid  every  polit- 
ical storm.  And  we  members  of  a later  generation,  whether 
we  still  believe  with  the  rationalistic  Calvinists  that  the  most 
profound  psychology  and  metaphysics  of  the  human  mind 
but  confirm  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  doctrines  of  St. 
Paul,  whether  with  the  less  profound  but  more  practical 
Arminians  we  reject  the  doctrines  of  election,  perse- 
verance of  the  saints  and  reprobation,  preach  the  need  of 
conversion  and  plead  alone  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  as 
sufficient  for  all  men,  or  whether  with  those  like  Matthew 
Arnold  we  believe  that  religious  dogmas  undergo  a histor- 
ical development  and  emphasize  a national  church  organiza- 
tion and  aesthetic  form  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  religion, 
we  cannot  simply  as  Americans  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
debt  which  American  Christianity  and  American  civilization 
owes  to  German  Pietism,  to  German  Moravianism,  nay  to 
German  mysticism  itself. 

But  the  preaching  of  George  Whitefield,  though  by  far 
the  most  important,  was  not  the  only  channel  through  which 
German  religious  influence  reached  America.  Before  either 
the  Saltzburger  Pietists  or  the  Moravians  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  New  World  the  “Pietas  Hallensis”  was  known 
in  America  and  had  been  the  occasion  of  at  least  one  publica- 
tion. In  a former  paragraph  we  dwelt  upon  A.  W.  Boehm 
and  his  services  in  spreading  in  England  a knowledge  of 
A.  H.  Francke’s  institutions  at  Halle.  Through  this  same 
Lutheran  chaplain,  Cotton  Mather,  between  the  years  1709 
and  1 724,  was  enabled  to  carry  on  in  Latin  a correspondence 
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with  Francke.71  The  first  notice  concerning  it  occurs  in 
Mather’s  diary  Dec.  9,  1709:  “ . . . I represent  ye  method 
of  piety  proposed  in  these  Essays  ( i.  e Mather’s  The  Heav- 
enly Conversation  and  Dust  and  Ashes ) as  being  ye  new 
American  pietism.  I shall  also  endeavor  to  send  these  things 
unto  Dr.  Franckius,  in  Saxony.”  On  March  12,  13,  25  and 
Nov.  10,  1711,  Mather  mentions  some  of  his  tracts  and  “a 
present  of  Gold  amounting  to  the  value  of  four  or  five 
pounds  to  be  sent  as  far  as  ye  Lower  Saxony,  for  ye  use  of 
ye  University  and  ye  Orphan-house  there.”  By  April  7, 
1 71 1,  Mather  had  evidently  received  some  answer,  probably 
from  Boehm  in  London,  for  he  writes : “Having  received 
a collection  of  good  and  great  things  doing  of  later  years  in 
Germany,  I think  I may  not  only  glorify  God,  in  ye  praises 
of  his  people,  but  also  animate  ye  like  things  among  our- 
selves to  publish  it  unto  ye  country.”  In  Dec.  1714  Mather 
received  a letter72  written  in  Latin  direct  from  Francke 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  money  and  books  “so  unex- 
pectedly sent  to  our  Orphan-house  from  the  remote  Parts 
of  the  West  Indies,”  etc.  Francke  continues  with  a detailed 
description  of  the  various  institutions  established  at  Halle 
and  of  the  methods  pursued  in  maintaining  them.  This 
letter  of  Francke’s  furnished  the  inspiration  and  the  mate- 
rials for  Mather’s  Nuncia  Bona  e Terra  longinqua ,73  which 
is  in  “substance  a recapitulation  of  Francke’s  account  inter- 
spersed with  sympathetic  reflections  and  moral  exhorta- 

71  For  this  correspondence  as  far  as  it  has  been  preserved  and  notes 
from  Mather’s  Diary  concerning  it,  cf.  Kuno  Francke,  Cotton  Mather 
and  August  Hermann  Francke.  Harvard  Studies  and  Notes  in  Phil- 
ology and  Literature,  Vol.  V,  1896;  and  for  “Further  Documents  con- 
cerning Cotton  Mather  and  August  Hermann  Francke  (by  the  same 
editor),  Americana  Germanica,  Vol.  I,  1897.  Here  is  likewise  to  be 
found  a reprint  of  Mather’s  Nuncia  Bona  e Terra  longinqua. 

72  This  letter  in  an  English  translation  was  published  by  Boehm  in  his 
English  Pietas  Hallensis,  Part  III,  London,  1716.  Cf.  Kuno  Francke, 
above. 

73  The  complete  title  runs : Nuncia  Bona  E T errd  longinqua.  A brief 
Account  of  some  Good  and  Great  Things  Adoing  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  Midst  of  Europe.  Boston.  Samuel  Gerrish,  1715. 
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tions.” 74  Mather’s  impression  of  Francke  and  his  work 
may  be  gathered  from  some  of  his  remarks : “Dr.  Franckius 
is  a person  truly  wonderful  for  his  vast  Erudition,  but 
much  more  so  for  his  most  shining  Piety;  and  yet  more  so 
for  his  most  peerless  Industry;  and  most  of  all  so,  for  the 
Astonishing  Blessing  of  God  upon  his  undertakings  to 
advance  His  Kingdom  in  the  World”  . . . “Of  this 

Great  Man,  who  lies  forever  in  the  Lowest  Humility,  and 
will  know  nothing  but  Self-abasements,  a Gentleman  (prob- 
ably Boehm)  writes  me  this  brief  and  just  Account:  ‘Pro- 
fessor Franck  is  the  Wonder  of  Europe  for  the  vast  Projects 
he  has  laid  for  religion  and  Learning,  and  his  success  in 
Executing  of  them.  Whoever  considers  what  he  has  done 
in  the  compass  of  about  Thirty  years  past,  would  compute 
it  to  be  the  Labour  of  One  hundred  and  Fifty  years,  under 
a Succession  of  as  able  men  as  himself,  etc.’  ” On  Oct.  2, 
1715,  Mather  writes  again  to  Boehm  and  sends  some  of 
his  little  treatises,  “engines  of  piety,”  as  he  calls  them,  with 
the  added  injunction  to  send  them  as  fast  and  far  as  he  can, 
even  to  “ye  Malabarian  Missionaries.” 

In  the  notice  of  April  27,  1716,  we  meet  with  a book 
already  mentioned  among  Boehm’s  translations:  “I  will 
make  a present  unto  our  poor  College  (Harvard)  of  certain 
Books  that  are  of  great  improvement  and  influence  in  ye 
famous  Frederician  University  (Halle)  and  of  a Tendency 
to  correct  ye  present  wretched  methods  of  education  there; 
as  ye  works  of  Arndt  ( De  vero  Chris tianismo)  and  Franck- 
ius and  Langins  (Joachim  Lange)  and  Boehm  (Edition  of 
Pietas  Hallensis).  On  June  6,  1716,  Mather  rejoices  to 
learn  that  his  Magnalia  Christi  Americani  has  fallen  into 
Boehm’s  hands ; he  verily  believes  “ye  American  puritanism 
to  be  so  much  of  a piece  with  ye  Frederician  pietism,  that 
if  it  were  possible  for  ye  book  to  be  transferred  unto  our 
Friends  in  ye  Lower  Saxony,  it  would  be  ...  a little 
serviceable  to  their  religious  Institutions.”  And  finally,  on 
Oct.  25,  1718,  a name  is  mentioned  by  Mather  which  is  held 


74  Kuno  Francke,  ibid. 
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in  reverence  by  all  Princeton  men.  “For  my  Remittance  to 
ye  Orphan-house  at  Glaucha,  I gathered  eight  pounds  of  our 
money  for  which  Mr.  Belcher  generously  furnishes  me  with 
a Bill  of  Ten  pounds  Sterling.”  In  all  probability  this  was 
the  same  Jonathan  Belcher  who  in  1730  became  governor 
of  Massachusetts  and  afterwards  of  New  Jersey.  If  this 
identification  be  correct,  then  one  of  the  first  benefactors 
and  patrons  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  had  likewise  been 
a benefactor  to  Francke’s  Pietas  Hallensis  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  that  famous  institution  long  before  Princeton 
College  was  founded  as  a seat  of  evangelical  Christianity. 
While  this  correspondence  of  Cotton  Mather  with  one  of 
the  founders  of  German  Pietism  contains,  as  Kuno  Francke 
observes,  “the  earliest  expression  of  sustained  interest  on 
the  part  of  Americans  in  German  affairs,”  yet  a direct 
permanent  result  cannot  be  traced.  However  much  Mather 
sympathized  with  this  type  of  Christianity  and  its  mission- 
ary efforts,  nevertheless  he  stood  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing religious  tendency  in  New  England,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  Puritanism  in  its  dominant  form,  and 
Pietism  were  so  closely  akin  as  Mather  thought.  Never- 
theless it  was  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  come  a decade  or 
more  later,  and  is  a sign  that  the  times  were  growing  ripe 
in  America  for  a revival  of  practical  religion.75 

Another  point  of  contact  between  German  Pietism  and 
American  Presbyterianism  before  the  Great  Awakening 
was  more  productive  of  results.  This  was  the  relation 
which  existed  between  Gilbert  Tennent,  then  pastor  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  Theodore  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen,  Dutch 
Reformed  Pastor  at  Raritan.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon76 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  latter  “by  the 
fervor  of  his  preaching  was  to  win  the  signal  glory  of 
bringing  in  the  Great  Awakening.”  Whether  this  state- 

75  The  correspondence  was  carried  on  by  the  sons  of  the  two  men 
mentioned,  Samuel  Mather  and  Gotthilf  A.  Francke.  In  1733  the  former 
published  in  Boston  a Vita  B.  Augusti  Hermanni  Franckii,  the  manu- 
script of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  younger  Francke. 

76  History  of  American  Christianity,  pp.  81  and  141. 
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ment  be  literally  true  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Dutch  Calvinist  exerted  a decided  influence  upon  Gilbert 
Tennent.  Frelinghuysen 77  had  come  from  Holland  to 
America  in  1720.  In  his  native  land  he  had  come  under 
the  influence  of  Pietism,  which  had  spread  from  Germany 
to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  chief  points  in  his 
preaching  were  his  clear  and  discriminating  views  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  religion  of  the  heart.  He 
treated  of  the  nature  of  personal  conversion,  he  earnestly 
advocated  the  doctrines  of  regeneration,  repentance,  faith 
and  holiness,  and  by  his  life  showed  that  he  had  experienced 
real  religion.  He  firmly  and  earnestly  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity of  regeneration  to  a profitable  participation  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  in  every  instance  before  acknowledging 
any  one  to  be  a Christian  required  a consistent  account  of 
his  or  her  religious  experience.  In  his  view  conviction  of 
sin  and  a sense  of  guilt  always  preceded  faith  and  comfort 
in  Christ.  Now  this  was  not  only,  for  the  most  part,  iden- 
tical with  what  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  later  to  imbibe 
from  the  Moravians  and  Pietists,  but  it  was  all  in  striking 
contrast  to  what  the  people  of  New  Jersey  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear.  That  Frelinghuysen  met  with  opposition  is 
not  surprising.  He  was  spoken  against78  in  high  places 
and  was  called  an  enthusiast  because  he  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a change  of  heart.  But  though,  like  Edwards, 
Frelinghuysen  got  into  disputes,  he  none  the  less  persisted 
in  his  course. 

Gilbert  Tennent  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 

77  Cf.  Rev.  Abraham  Messier  in  Sprague’s  Annals,  Vol.  IX.  Freling- 
huysen’s  works  were  all  written  in  Dutch.  They  are  at  present  in  the 
possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  In  1856  his  sermons 
were  translated  into  English  and  published  together  with  a sketch  of  his 
life. 

78  William  Tennent  (the  younger),  pastor  at  Freehold,  in  a letter  to 
Wm.  Prince,  of  Boston,  written  Oct.  1 1,  1744,  says:  “Mr.  T.  J.  Freling- 
huysen, a low  Dutch  minister  [was]  being  made  common  game  of.  For 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  both  preachers  and  professors 
were  called  in  derision  ‘new  born’  and  looked  upon  as  holders  forth  of 
some  new  and  false  doctrines.”  Quoted  in  Alexander’s  Log  College. 
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Church  of  New  Brunswick  in  1727.  Here  he  came  into 
contact  with  Frelinghuysen.  The  details  of  their  inter- 
course is,  of  course,  lost.  Exactly  what  doctrines  Tennent 
acquired  from  Frelinghuysen  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  that  the  Presbyterian  pastor  received  a powerful  spir- 
itual inpulse  from  the  Dutch  Pietist  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
For  Gilbert  Tennent  himself  in  a letter 79  says : “The  labours 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  a Dutch  Calvinist  minister, 
were  much  blessed  to  the  people  of  New  Brunswick  and 
places  adjacent,  especially  about  the  time  of  his  coming 
among  them,  which  was  about  twenty-four  years  ago.  When 
I came  there,  which  was  about  seven  years  after,  I had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  much  of  the  fruits  of  his  ministry,  divers 
of  his  hearers  with  whom  I had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
versing appeared  to  be  converted  persons,  by  their  sound- 
ness in  principle,  Christian  experience  and  pious  practice; 
and  these  persons  declared,  that  the  ministrations  of  the 
aforesaid  gentleman  were  the  means  thereof.  This,  to- 
gether with  a kind  letter  which  he  sent  me  respecting  divid- 
ing the  Word  aright,  and  giving  to  every  man  his  portion 
in  due  season,  through  the  divine  blessing,  excited  me  to 
great  earnestness  in  ministerial  labors.  I began  to  be  much 
distressed  about  my  want  of  success;  for  I know  not  for 
half  a year  or  more  after  I came  to  New  Brunswick  that 
any  one  was  converted  by  my  labours,  although  several 
persons  were  at  times  affected  transiently.”  In  commenting 
on  the  relation  between  Frelinghuysen  and  Tennent,  Leo- 
nard Woolsey  Bacon  has  remarked:80  “Whatever  debate 
there  may  be  over  the  question  of  an  official  and  tactual 
succession  in  the  Church,  the  existence  of  a vital  and  spir- 
itual succession  binding  the  generations  each  to  each  need 
not  be  disputed  by  any.  Sometimes,  as  here,  the  succession 
is  distinctly  traceable.  Gilbert  Tennent  was  own  son  in  the 

79  Written  Aug.  24,  1744,  to  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  of  Boston,  published 
in  Prince’s  Christian  History  and  quoted  in  Alexander’s  Log  College, 
pp.  99-100. 

80  Ibid.,  p.  142. 
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ministry  to  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  as  truly  as  Timothy 
was  to  Paul,  because  he  became  spiritual  father  to  a great 
multitude.  ” 

In  the  light  of  what  Gilbert  Tennent  himself  has  written, 
this  broad  statement  must  be  somewhat  modified.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  spiritual  relationships  of  men  with  one  another, 
particularly  at  a time  when  the  written  evidence  is  at  best 
meagre,  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  ascribing  in- 
fluences to  their  real  sources.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
vital  Christianity  was  not  entirely  extinct  either  in  England 
or  America  about  1740.  It  lived  on  in  obscure  places 
among  obscure  people,  ready  to  burst  forth  into  a flame 
when  the  time  should  be  ripe.  How  eagerly  Cotton  Mather 
sympathized  with  German  Pietism  we  have  seen  from  his 
correspondence  with  Francke.  That  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  greatest  intellect  of  his  time,  was  inspired  by  evangelical 
religion,  independent  of  any  outside  influence,  is  certain. 
That  the  elder  Tennent  on  the  Neshaminy  tried  to  inculcate 
an  evangelical  spirit,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  What  is 
claimed  for  German  influence  is  that  personal,  experimental 
religion  was  cultivated  and  organized  first  by  the  German 
Pietists  and  that  the  two  men,  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  who 
were  to  do  more  for  its  spread  than  all  others  put  together, 
derived  their  power  and  a good  part  of  their  method  from 
German  sources.  Gilbert  Tennent  unquestionably  received 
a great  spiritual  impulse  from  Dominie  Frelinghuysen,  but 
whether  he  owed  his  conception  of  religion  to  his  friend  is 
a question  which  cannot  be  definitely  settled  from  any  evi- 
dence that  we  now  possess.  We  are  certain,  however,  that 
through  Frelinghuysen  another  current  of  German  Pietistic 
influence  reached  America  and  contributed  its  share  in 
bringing  about  the  Great  Awakening. 

Among  the  things  which  John  Wesley  learned  from  the 
Moravians  not  the  least  was  the  value  of  hymns  as  a means 
of  furthering  the  social  intention  of  the  Gospel.  The  mod- 
ern hymn  serves  not  only  as  the  index  of  a joyous  faith, 
as  the  most  spontaneous  vehicle  of  worship,  but  nowhere 
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so  much  as  in  the  singing  of  sacred  song  is  the  whole  visible 
church  a unit.  Here,  at  least,  differences  of  creed  sink  out 
of  sight.  In  our  modern  collections  of  sacred  lyrics  authors 
of  all  denominations  live  in  harmony  with  one  another. 
Here  the  whole  communion  of  worshippers  rises  to  a mys- 
tical union  with  the  divine,  and  no  means,  perhaps,  has  been 
so  potent  in  keeping  alive  a vivid  sense  of  the  spiritual  in 
the  human  soul  as  the  modern  hymn. 

Psalm-singing  had  its  rise  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  introduced  into  England  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  circle  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
The  “Gospellers”  of  the  Reformation  translated  German 
hymns.  The  forty-one  Goostly  Psalms  and  Spiritual  Songs 
of  Miles  Coverdale  (1487-1569)  have  all  except  five  been 
identified  with  German  originals.81  But  English  lyric  poetry 
at  this  time  was  destined  to  follow  the  example  of  Petrarch 
and  the  Italians,  not  that  of  the  Germans.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Coverdale’s  hymns  ever  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  During  the 
seventeenth  century82  several  hymns  were  written  in  Eng- 
land which  are  still  to  be  found  in  modern  collections,  but 
none  of  them  were  at  that  time  incorporated  into  the  church 
services.  The  real  founder  of  English  hymnody  was  Isaac 
Watts,83  and  this  new  species  of  religious  poetry  was 
brought  to  a rapid  climax  by  such  hymnodists  as  Charles 
Wesley,  who  came  directly  under  German  influence  again. 
The  first  collection  of  German  hymns  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  Psalmodia  Germanic  a or  German  Psalmody ,84 

81  Cf.  Chas.  H.  Herford,  Studies  in  the  Literary  Relations  of  England 
and  Germany  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Cambridge,  1886.  Pp.  8-20 
contain  an  account  of  Coverdale  with  a complete  provenience  of  his 
hymns. 

82  Cf.  W.  Garrett  Horder,  The  Hymn-Lover , London,  chaps,  vii  and 
viii. 

83  Ibid.,  chaps,  ix  and  x. 

84  Cf.  John  Louis  Haney,  German  Literature  in  England  before  1790. 
Americana  Germanica,  IV,  1902.  Of  which  German  edition  this  German 
Psalmody  was  a translation  I am  unable  to  state.  Between  1517  and 
1754  no  fewer  than  fifty-one  different  rimed  Psalters  appeared  in 
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which  appeared  in  England  probably  before  1725.  These 
hymns  were  used  by  Methodists  and  other  dissenters. 
Whether  A.  W.  Boehm  had  anything  to  do  with  the  trans- 
lation of  these  hymns  is  not  certain,  but  they  appeared  about 
the  time  of  his  activity  in  London  and  were  probably  one 
of  the  results  of  his  efforts.  Like  most  of  the  German 
Psalters,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  a collection  of  hymns 
based  upon  the  Psalms  by  authors  from  Luther  on.  For 
in  Germany  the  hymn  has  been  cultivated  uninterruptedly 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  That  the  Wesleys 
were  acquainted  with  this  work  is  probable,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  direct  influence.  It  was  not  until  his 
voyage  to  America  (Oct.  173 5 -Feb.  1736)  that  John  Wes- 
ley busied  himself  seriously  with  German  hymns.  On  this 
voyage  he  learned  German,  took  part  in  the  Moravian  ser- 
vices, and,  as  has  been  recently  brought  to  light,85  compiled 
the  first  hymn  book  ever  prepared  for  use  in  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  a fact  not  generally  known  that  to  America 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  produced  this  first  edition  of 
an  English  church  hymnal.  This  little  book  was  printed  and 
published  by  Lewis  Timothy  at  Charlestown  (S.  C.)  in 
1737,  and  marks  a new  era  in  the  history  of  English  hymn- 
ody.  The  name  of  the  compiler  is  not  mentioned,  but  the 
book  contains  seventy  hymns,  thirty-one  by  Watts,  six  by 
George  Herbert,  ten  by  members  of  the  Wesley  family  and 
five  translations  from  the  German.  After  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Wesley  published  successive  editions  of  this  hymnal 
in  1738,  1739,  1740  and  1742.  The  number  of  translations 
grew  from  five  to  twenty-nine.  These  hymns  of  German 
origin  are  still  used  to-day,  not  only  throughout  the  wide 
circle  of  Methodist  adherents,  but  Prof.  Hatfield  has  found 

Germany.  None  bear  the  specific  title,  Psalmodia  Germanica.  See 
John  Julian,  A Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  New  York,  1892,  p.  I542- 
85  Compare  James  Taft  Hatfield,  John  Wesley’s  Translation  of  German 
Hymns  in  the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  Vol. 
XI  (1896),  pp.  171-200.  A complete  provenience  of  all  the  hymns  con- 
tained in  the  first  five  editions  of  Wesley’s  Hymn  Book  is  given,  with  a 
criticism  of  Wesley’s  work  as  a translator. 
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them  in  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  other  important  collec- 
tions also,  including  all  phases  of  religious  confession,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic. 

A glance  at  the  authors  of  these  hymns  lead  us  at  once  to 
the  German  Pietists.  Wesley  had  found  the  originals  in  the 
Hcrrnhuter  Gesangbuch  (Moravian  hymn-book),  and  Zin- 
zendorf,  the  compiler  of  the  same,  had  drawn  very  largely 
from  the  Pietists.  From  Paul  Gerhardt  there  were  three, 
from  C.  F.  Richter  two,  from  J.  A.  Frelinghausen  two,  and 
one  each  from  Dessler,  Gotter,  Ernest  Lange,  Joachim 
Lange,  Rothe,  Winckler  and  Gmelin.  The  Pietist  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  Teerstegen,  furnished  two,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Pietist,  Scheffler  (Angelus  Silesius)  three. 
The  Moravians  proper  were  represented  by  Spangenberg 
(one),  Anna  Dober  (one)  and  Zinzendorf  (six).  If  we 
pause  for  a moment  to  consider  the  character  of  these 
hymns,  we  notice  at  once  that  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the 
Reformation  has  been  lost.  Luther’s  hymns  were  battle- 
songs  of  the  church  militant.  The  productions  of  the 
Pietists  are  the  pious  outpourings  of  individual  souls,  long- 
ing for  a mystic  union  with  the  divine.  They  are  songs  of 
thanksgiving  for  help  in  times  of  trouble,  prayers  and  peti- 
tions for  divine  assistance,  and  all  pervaded  with  an  un- 
wavering optimism  as  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  an 
overruling  Providence.  Nowhere  is  the  mystical  element 
in  religion  more  beautifully  expressed  nor  more  perma- 
nently embodied  than  in  the  best  of  these  German  hymns. 

What  Charles  Wesley,  probably  the  greatest  of  all  Eng- 
lish hymn-writers,  owed  to  German  mysticism  has  long 
been  recognized  by  hymnologists.  W.  Garrett  Horder  re- 
marks :86  “It  is  well  known  that  both  the  Wesleys  were  at 
first  deeply  affected  by  the  writings  of  William  Law,  the 
mystic;  and  though  in  after  years  they  threw  aside  his  par- 
ticular doctrines,  yet  his  influence  is  discernible,  more  or  less, 
in  all  their  hymns.  If  William  Law  had  not  taught,  Charles 
Wesley  would  not  have  sung  as  well  as  he  did.  A touch  of 


86  The  Hymn-Lover,  p.  113. 
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mysticism,  indeed,  is  necessary  to  hymns  of  the  most  spir- 
itual and  inspiring  kind.  Another  influence  may  be  found  in 
his  association  with  the  Moravians,  by  whom  both  he  and 
his  brother  were  deeply  impressed.  Mr.  Beecher,  in  the 
preface  to  his  hymn  book,  says:  'His  (Charles  Wesley’s) 
hymns  are  only  Moravian  hymns  resung.  Not  alone  are 
the  favorite  expressions  used,  and  the  epithets  they  love,  but 
like  them,  he  beholds  all  Christian  truths  through  the  me- 
dium of  confiding  love.  The  love  element  of  this  school 
has  never  been  surpassed.’  ” It  is  a rather  touching  conjec- 
ture of  H.  E.  Jacobs,87  that  the  inspiration  as  well  as  the 
occasion  of  Charles  Wesley’s  wonderful  hymn,  “Jesus  Lover 
of  My  Soul,”  was  the  sight  of  the  Moravians  in  the  memor- 
able storm  88  calmly  singing  their  hymns  and  relying  im- 
plicitly upon  God  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  debt  which  modern  English  hymnody 
owes  to  the  German  is  a lasting  and  permanent  one. 

What  a part  the  modern  hymn  has  played  in  public  wor- 
ship and  what  a powerful  means  for  cultivating  a religion 
of  the  heart  it  has  proved  to  be  are  recognized  by  all.  In 
1754  John  Wesley  published  his  large  collection  of  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs , intended  for  the  use  of  real  Christians 
of  all  denominations.  The  year  following  the  Moravians 
in  London  published  two  volumes  of  almost  four  hundred 
pages  each,  with  the  title  A Collection  of  Hymns  for  the 
Children  of  God  of  all  Ages  from  the  beginning  until  nozv.89 
It  was  John  Ceunick,90  successor  to  Whitefield  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, Moorfields,  who  introduced,  about  1742,  into  some 
of  the  Societies  “choirs”  or  classes  for  singing  psalms, 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs  after  the  manner  of  the  Mora- 
vians.91 And  Whitefield  himself,  who  objected  to  some  of 
the  Arminianisms  in  Wesley’s  hymns,  published  in  1753 

87  History  of  the  Lutherans. 

88  During  the  voyage  to  Georgia  in  1736. 

89  Tyerman,  Whitefield,  II,  295. 

90  Himself  author  of  the  well-known  hymn,  “Children  of  the  Heavenly 
King.” 

91  Tyerman,  Whitefield,  II,  148. 
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a collection  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  from  various 
sources,  entitled,  Hymns  for  Social  Worship.  Besides  a 
large  number  of  hymns  from  Watts  and  the  Wesleys,  this 
hymnal  contained  several  by  Cennick,  Seagreave,  Hammond 
and  Humphreys,  all  men  belonging  to  Whitefield’s  circle 
who  had  been  influenced  by  the  Moravians.  Whitefield’s 
hymnal  went  through  thirty-six  editions  between  1753  and 
1790.  Long  before  any  of  the  great  revivalists  had  passed 
away,  they  had  ushered  in  a new  era  of  church  hymnody 
inspired  by  German  Pietism  and  patterned  after  German 
originals. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  active  religious  inter- 
course between  England  and  Germany  which  was  begun  by 
Boehm  and  continued  by  Wesley  and  the  Moravians,  paved 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  contemporary  German  liter- 
ature into  England.  It  will  be  recalled  that  both  Pietism 
and  Wesleyanism  appealed  chiefly  to  the  middle  class  in 
society.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
arose  in  both  England  and  Germany  a sentimental,  moral- 
izing, didactic  tendency  in  literature  which  appealed  espe- 
cially to  this  middle  class.  This  sentimentalism  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  new  religious  emotionalism. 
How  closely  they  went  in  hand  is  apparent  from  a glance  at 
the  German  literary  works  which  from  about  1750  on  begin 
to  appear  in  English  versions.  The  first  German  book  of 
a literary  character  to  appear  in  English92  was  Gellert’s 

History  of  the  Swedish  Countess  G ,in  1752.  Gellert, 

the  celebrated  Leipzig  professor,  was  the  first  literary 
spokesman  of  the  middle  class  in  Germany.  His  whole 
religious  nature  was  tinged  with  Pietism,  and  in  his  one 
novel,  he  has  produced  a sentimental  didactic  romance  full 
of  impossible  characters  in  impossible  situations,  but  with  a 
pronounced  moral  aim.  Two  subsequent  translations  of  this 
book  appeared  in  England  as  late  as  1776.  The  next  trans- 
act. John  Louis  Haney:  German  Literature  in  England  before  1790. 
Americana  Germanica,  IV,  1902. 
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lation,  Gessner’s  Death  of  Abel ,93  begun  by  Mrs.  Collyer 
and  finished  by  her  husband,  appeared  in  1761.  This  play, 
in  what  was  called  poetic  prose,  dressed  the  simple  Bible 
narrative  up  in  artificial  pastoral  trappings.94  It  gained  a 
popularity  all  over  Europe,  however,  and  was  translated 
into  French.  In  1763  Collyer’s  translation  of  Klopstock’s 
Messias  appeared,  to  be  followed  four  years  later  by  Bod- 
mer’s Noah j another  Biblical  epic  of  a very  watery  character. 
The  moralizing  didactic  poem  Usong  (1772)  of  the  cele- 
brated Swiss  physiologist  and  puritan,  Baron  Haller,  was 
done  into  English  in  1772,  together  with  his  Letters  to  his 
daughter  on  the  truths  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  1780. 
And  finally  we  find  another  Biblical  drama,  The  Trial  of 
Abraham , by  Wieland,  in  the  year  1790. 

When  we  consider  the  subjects  of  these  works  and  the 
purpose  of  the  authors  in  writing  them,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a fair  inference  that  the  new  religious  movement  not  only 
gave  a stimulus  to  Biblical  subjects  in  literature,  but  also 
to  works  with  a didactic  moral  aim.  The  best  known  and 
most  read  of  all  these  books,  Gessner’s  Death  of  Abel , was 
most  popular  among  the  middle  classes.  This  is  proved  by 
the  number  of  times  it  was  reprinted  95  in  small  towns.  Al- 
though Gessner’s  pastoral  play  with  its  affected  sentimen- 
tality and  turgid  style  proves  a very  unreadable  book  to-day, 
nevertheless  there  was  a time  in  England  when  there  was 
scarcely  a home  where  it  was  not  known.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  autobiography  tells  us  that  he  read  this  poem,  when 
a child,  with  his  mother  on  Sundays,  along  with  Pilgrim  s 
Progress  and  the  Bible.  Byron  read  it  at  eight  and  Words- 
worth refers  to  its  author  in  the  same  sentence  with  Shakes- 

93  Cf.  Bertha  Reed:  The  Influence  of  Solomon  Gessner  upon  English 
Literature.  Americana  Germanica  Press,  1905. 

91  In  Nov.,  1762,  John  Wesley  read  this  work.  In  his  journal  he 
characteristically  observes : “That  manner  of  writing,  in  prose  rurt  mad, 
I cordially  dislike ; yet,  with  all  that  disadvantage,  it  is  excellent  in  its 
kind,  as  much  above- most  modern  poems  as  it  is  below  “Paradise  Lost.” 
Tyerman,  Wesley,  II,  450. 

95  Up  to  1782  eighteen  different  editions  of  this  work  appeared  in 
England. 
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pere  and  Ossian.  Although  the  English  translation  was 
poor,  it,  nevertheless,  set  the  style  for  the  Biblical  play. 
Miss  Reed  has  traced  in  great  detail  the  influence  of  this 
work  on  Cowper,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Byron.  With 
all  his  shortcomings,  Gessner  deserves  the  honor  of  having 
first  introduced  the  love  of  inanimate  nature,  the  love  for 
animal  and  for  child  life  into  English  literature.  Though 
he  lacked  the  descriptive  power  of  Thomson  and  his  work 
does  not  display  the  fiery  eloquence  and  the  rancorous  revo- 
lutionary spirit  of  a Rousseau,  nevertheless  he  too  was  a 
co-worker  of  these  men  in  the  effort  to  “ return  to  nature.” 

In  America,  which  in  Colonial  days  simply  followed  the 
literary  taste  of  England,  no  fewer  than  seventeen  reprints 
of  Gessner’s  Death  of  Abel  between  1762  and  1820  have 
been  discovered  by  Wilkens.96  If  our  ancestors  were  doing 
nothing,  at  this  time,  toward  the  production  of  literature, 
they,  at  least,  felt  the  strong  religious  undertone  and  the 
“affecting  simplicity  and  sentimentality”  of  the  new  move- 
ment in  poetry.  Wilkens  sees  the  chief  literary  significance 
of  the  Death  of  Abel  in  the  fact  that  it  popularized  Klop- 
stock’s  style  of  religious  poetry  among  English-speaking 
peoples.  At  any  rate,  the  translator  of  the  Messiah  was  the 
same  (Joseph  Collyer)  as  the  translator  of  the  Abel  and 
advertises  the  former  as  being  “in  the  manner  of  the  Death 
of  Abel.”  Klopstock  aspired  to  the  rank  of  a German 
Milton  and  represents  the  poetic  climax  of  Pietism.  Three 
American  editions  of  the  Messiah  97  proves  that  there  was 
considerable  demand  for  this  religious  epic,  a fact  which  is 
likewise  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  new  religious  spirit.  The 
reading  of  sacred  poetry  as  a means  of  cultivating  personal 
religion  was  one  of  the  practices  early  inculcated  by  both 
Wesley  and  Whitefield.  Along  the  same  religious  line  we 
might  mention  the  first  American  reprint  of  Hallers  Letters 
to  his  Daughter  on  the  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion 

98  Frederick  H.  Wilkens : Early  Influence  of  German  Literature  in 
America.  Americana  Germanica,  III,  p.  108. 

97  Elisabeth,  N.  J.,  1788;  New  York,  1795,  and  Boston,  1811. 
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(New  Haven  1803)  and  the  same  year  G.  J.  Zollikofer’s 
Exercises  of  Piety — Abridged  (Worcester).98  Sermons  by 
the  latter  appeared  in  Boston,  from  time  to  time,  up  to  the 
year  1814.  But  by  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  trans- 
lations from  the  German  were  appearing  frequently  in  both 
England  and  America.  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller  were 
becoming  known.  The  translation  of  Zollikofer’s  sermons 
may  belong  to  the  new  movement  instituted  by  William 
Taylor,  of  Norwich  (Eng.),  about  the  year  1790. 

With  the  enumeration  of  this  list  of  German  books  we 
have  completed  the  survey  of  the  different  forms  in  which 
German  influence  manifested  itself  in  America  during  colo- 
nial days.  We  have  seen  how  the  Pietistic  type  of  experi- 
mental religion  was  communicated  to  England  through 
Wesley  and  to  America  through  Whitefield,  and  how,  when 
formulated  by  Edwards,  it  became  the  dominant  type  of 
Christianity  in  America  and  the  most  potent  force  in  the 
development  of  American  culture.  We  have  noted  further 
how  the  duty  which  the  Church  owes  to  the  poor  and  neg- 
lected, the  weak  and  the  aged  was  taught  and  exemplified 
first  by  the  German  Pietists  and  Moravians.  The  school  of 
the  latter  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  was  early  destroyed  in  the  Indian 
wars  and  Whitefield’s  “Pietas  Georgiensis”  at  Savannah 
was  swept  away  by  the  Revolution.  But  the  example  was 
not  lost.  What  Cotton  Mather  had  longed  for,  what  White- 
field  had  attempted  and  failed  to  do,  the  nineteenth  century 
has  seen  accomplished  in  America,  on  a scale  which  far  ex- 
ceeds the  wildest  dreams  of  the  early  revivalists.  American 
philanthropy  and  humanitarianism  have  become  household 
words  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  They,  at  least,  atone 

98  G.  J.  Zollikofer  (1730-1788)  was  a Swiss  by  birth.  After  studying 
in  Holland  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  congregation 
in  Leipzig  (1758)  where  he  soon  became  a preacher  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence  and  for  his  sturdy  independence  in  religious  thinking.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  under  Pietistical  influences,  but  later  freed  him- 
self from  them  and  became  rather  liberal.  Goethe  praised  his  good 
and  pure  style  of  religion.  His  sermons  were  frequently  printed  and 
published.  See  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie. 
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for  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  denominational  religion. 
And  from  the  “Pietas  Hallensis”  likewise,  first  emanated 
the  spirit  which  has  inspired  the  American  Church  to  en- 
circle the  globe  with  a chain  of  missions  and  to  attempt  the 
evangelization  of  the  whole  world.  And  lastly  we  have  seen 
how  John  Wesley,  on  his  voyage  to  America,  compiled, 
directly  under  Moravian  influence,  the  first  hymn-book  ever 
prepared  for  use  in  the  English  Church.  What  Charles 
Wesley  owed  to  German  Mysticism  and  Moravianism  must 
be  acknowledged  by  all.  It  was  German  influence  which 
ushered  in  the  new  era  of  church  hymnody  and  church 
singing.  The  cultivation  of  sacred  lyrics  is  one  of  the 
branches  of  poetry  which  has  improved  steadily  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  that  improvement  no  set  of  men 
have  had  a larger  share  than  the  American  hymn  writers. 

The  influence  which  Germany  exerted  on  American  re- 
ligion during  the  colonial  period  was  entirely  individualistic. 
That  it  was  attended  by  many  of  the  weaknesses  incident  to 
individualism  when  carried  to  extremes,  cannot  be  denied. 
But  none  the  less  it  was  out  of  political  and  religious  indi- 
vidualism that  the  American  Republic  was  born.  The  course 
of  American  history  during  the  nineteenth  century  has 
tended  so  to  modify  the  individualism  of  the  eighteenth  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  losing  the  good  which  Americans  of  past  generations 
were  wont  to  regard  as  their  most  precious  birthright.  In 
politics  the  original  individualistic  method  of  electing  the 
President  by  allowing  the  electors  freedom  of  choice,  soon 
gave  way  to  party  instructions.  Since  the  Civil  War  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  Constitution  has  tended  con- 
stantly to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  expense  of  the  separate  states  until  our  honored  Sec- 
retary of  State"  has  been  led  to  declare,  that  if  the  indi- 
vidual states  will  not  take  up  the  battle  for  the  regulation  of 
our  great  corporations  the  Federal  Government  must  assume 

99  Mr.  Root  in  his  speech  before  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  New 
York  City,  Dec.  12,  1906. 
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the  powers  necessary  for  such  regulation.  In  industry  free 
competition  has  been  supplanted  by  trusts  and  organized 
labor  by  which  moral  responsibility  is  too  often  overlooked 
in  the  strife  over  the  division  of  the  products.  In  education 
the  individualism  of  the  old  college  faculty  is  yielding  rap- 
idly to  a centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a few 
which  tends  to  reduce  professional  activity  to  a specialized 
function  in  a vast  machine.  In  literature  the  dominant 
tendency  is  to  ignore  individual  moral  responsibility  and  to 
make  man  the  creature  of  heredity  and  environment.  And 
finally  in  religion  signs  of  a similar  tendency  toward  a cor- 
porate conception  are  not  lacking.  So  long  as  individualism 
in  our  industrial  life  lasted,  revivals  of  religion  were  suc- 
cessful, the  church  grew  faster  than  the  population.  When 
the  reaction  toward  a more  oligarchic  organization  set  in, 
the  church  with  its  old  methods  was  still  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  population.  Up  to  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  growth  of  the  church  equalled  that  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  present  century  the  increase  in  church  mem- 
bership has  dwindled  to  77^  per  cent,  of  the  increase  in 
population.  On  all  sides  we  hear  the  claim  “that  the  church 
is  a social  organization  with  a social  message  to  help  solve 
the  modern  industrial  conflicts,  that  the  individualistic  type 
of  Christianity  is  being  proved  socially  unserviceable,  unable 
to  expel  social  injustice  from  an  environment  in  which  mul- 
titudes find  the  higher  aspirations  of  humanity  constantly 
baffled  and  starved.”  100 

It  was  Germany  which  gave  to  Europe  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  a movement  essentially  individualistic  in  char- 
acter. It  was  German  mysticism  and  German  Pietism 
which  cultivated  this  same  religious  individualism  and  com- 
municated it  to  England  and  America  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Are  the  tables  to  be  turned  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  are  German  literary,  educational  and  religious 
influences  in  the  United  States  to  lead  back  to  ward  collect - 
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ivism?  Is  German  Lutheranism  in  America  to  become  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  leading  away  from  religious  individ- 
ualism to  a stronger  church  organization  with  the  chief 
emphasis  laid  upon  ritual  and  form?  Whatever  the  out- 
come, the  debt  which  American  culture  owes  to  this  indi- 
vidualism is  a historic  fact,  and  one  of  the  chief  obligations 
under  which  we  lie  to  the  German  Fatherland.  Americans 
of  the  older  generation,  at  least,  will  be  loathe  to  give  it 
up  until  the  line  where  individual  moral  and  religious  re- 
sponsibility leaves  off  and  corporate  responsibility  begins 
shall  be  more  clearly  drawn  in  our  social  life. 
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